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*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles or letters 
submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of 
rejection. 
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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 











TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
SrecraToR during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
HE Polish and Bolshevik delegates at Riga have agreed 
to sign an armistice and a preliminary peace. This 
is very good news. The Bolsheviks had suddenly displayed 
a desire to make peace on reasonable terms with Finland, 
so that the war party at Moscow must have been overruled 
for the time being. Trotsky and Lenin have been influenced 
not by any love of peace for its own sake, but by the 
complete collapse of their “‘Red” armies. The Poles, after 
routing the armies which threatened Warsaw last month, 
advanced eastward in order to deal with other armies 
which Trotsky was concentrating for a rencwed offensive. 
The Bolsheviks, taken unawares last week, were driven back in 
utter confusion for a hundred miles. The Poles by Tuesday had 
reached the old German entrenched line east of Pinsk, and held 
the railway from Rovno in the south up to Lida, near Vilna. 
They had taken 42,000 prisoners, 160 guns and much railway 
material which the Bolsheviks could ill spare. General Wrangel 
seems to have found the ‘“‘ Red” forces equally disorganized in 
South Russia, as he has occupied several more ports. The 
Bolsheviks may well be ready to abandon for the moment their 
aggressive designs against Poland. 





The terms of the preliminary peace have been dictated by 
Poland, The Bolsheviks accept a frontier-line which includes 
in Poland all Eastern Galicia, the towns of Rovno, Pinsk, and 
Molodetchno, and which has its northern end on the river 
Dvina, A strip of Polish territory will thus touch the Lettish 
State and separate Lithuania from Russia. The Lithuanians, 
whose relations with the Bolsheviks are suspiciously intimate, 
may object to this arrangement. A zone twenty miles wide 
east of the new Polish frontier is to be neutral territory. The 
armistice will take effect from Thursday next; it may be 
denounced at short notice within the first twenty-five days, 
but after that either party must give ten days’ notice to resume 
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compensation to British subjects in respect of goods supplied 
or services rendered to it or to the former Russian Government 
or to Russian citizens, for which payment has not been made, 
owing to tho Russian revolution.” In return, the British 
Government declare that “they will not take nor encourage 
any steps ” towards attaching or seizing any gold, securities or 
commodities exported from Russia ‘on the ground of any 
claim ” against the late Russian Government or the Bolsheviks. 


The draft agreement, according to the Times, has been made 
by a Departmental Committee and has not been sanctioned by 
the Cabinet. In so far as it may facilitate the resumption of 
trade with Russia, the agreement seems to us commendable. 
If Russia has timber or flax to export, there is no reason why we 
should not take it in exchange for our textiles and boots, drugs 
and machinery, which the Russians need. Indeed, it is not easy 
to understand why a primitive system of barter has not been 
established. The raw materials that we may get from Russia 
will have no taint of Bolshevism. Unfortunately, the agreement 
suggests that Russia’s main export is likely to be gold, the 
ownership of which is in dispute. Further, the agreement 
appears to establish political relations with the Bolsheviks, 
under a thin commercial disguise. Whether it is advisable for 
Great Britain to recognize the Moscow despots while France and 
America steadfastly refuse to do so seems to us very doubtful. 
Mr. Lloyd George has always drawn a distinction between 
trading with Russia and recognizing the Bolsheviks. The draft 
agreement would make any such distinction impossible, 








Lord Curzon asked the Bolshevik despots last Saturday 
whether they would release the British prisoners at Baku and 
elsewhere and whether they would cease to preach sedition in 
non-Russian countries in Asia. He desired them to reply by 
Sunday next, and made it clear that, if the reply were not satis- 
factory, the negotiations in regard to trade with Russia could 
not be resumed, and Great Britain must reconsider her attitude 
towards Russian affairs. It is stated in Thursday’s papers, as we 
go to press, that the Bolsheviks have agreed to release our 
unfortunate men at Baku. ‘The French Government have 
actually secured the release of the French captives in Russia 
by threatening to bombard Odessa. There is no reason why 
British sailors and civilians should languish in Bolshevik gaols 
a day longer. , 





The Tims of Friday week gave an entertaining account of the 
Communist Congress of Eastern Peoples held last month at 
Baku, under the presidency of the Jewish Bolshevik Zinovieff. 
Two thousand “ delegates ” were entertained for several days 
at the expense of the town, but as racial quarrels broke out 
among them the congress was hastily wound up. It should 
interest Moslems‘ to know, from Zinovieff, that “ Turkey could 





not expect the full support of Communist Russia unless she 
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swept away her Sultans and Caliphs.” In other words, Islam 
and Bolshevism are incompatible by nature. A Tartar delegate 
was tactless enough to complain of the recent massacre of 15,000 
Moslems by Bolshevik troops at Elizabetpol. Some delegates 
from Turkestan, which has been overrun by the Bolsheviks, 
had the audacity to claim “ self-determination ” for their people. 
Bince the Congress met the Emir of Bokhara has been expelled 
from his country against the will of his people. 


More policemen have been assassinated daily in Ireland. 
On Friday week the dead body. of Captain Lendrum, resident 
magistrate at Kilkee, was.found in a coffin on the railway. He 
had been foully murdered on September 22nd by some Sinn 
Feiners, who then: concealed the body on the beach below high- 
water mark. His -friends had threatened reprisals if his fate 
remained uncertain any longer, so that the murderers thought 
it advisable to dig up the corpse of their victim. The police 
barracks at Schull, County Cork, were attacked by a large gang 
of Sinn Feiners on Monday night. The garrison of fifteen police- 
men was. overpowered and the place burnt. Mr. Arthur Griffith, 
the acting President of Sinn Fein, had the audacity to tell a 
number of journalists in Dublin last week that the Government 
were organizing the reprisals and intended to murder him. As 
he denied that there was any split between the extremists and 
the moderates in the Sinn Fein ranks, and as he quoted from 
what purported to be a secret Army document, which was 
presumably stolen, it is difficult to understand why Mr. Griffith 
remains at large. The Chief Secretary promptly contradicted 
Mr. Griffith’s statements about the alleged Government plot. 


Sir Hamar Greenwood, the Irish Chief Secretary, in reviewing 
# body of the Royal Irish Constabulary in Dublin on Thursday 
week, made an earnest appeal. to the men to maintain their 
discipline. They had, he said, endured intolerable provocation. 
A hundred and three of them had been brutally murdered, and 
a hundred and seventy had been wounded, while over five 
handred courthouses and barracks had: been burnt. Their 
daty was to arrest the criminals and. prevent further crimes. 
He counted on them to preserve their discipline and self-control, 
whatever the provocation might be. The newspaper reports 
of so-called reprisals were misleading and often untrue, but 
in some cases there had been unjustifiable action, which was 
being investigated. He expressed the belief that the disciplined 
force would quickly restore order in Ireland, as the vast 
majority of Irish people desired. 


Desperate as is the condition of things in the South of Ireland, 
it is still illuminated by an occasional ray of humour. The 
following is from the letter of an Irish correspondent :— 

“ Tho Sinn Feiners raided a Southern gentleman's house and 
took away a fowling-piece that he kept. They were very polite 
about it,and when.they were departing they informed him that 
if he wanted it at any time to shoot rabbits they would always 
be pleased to let him .ave‘a loan of it.” 

The Times of Tuesday published a letter from Mr. Asquith 
commenting on and criticizing the scheme for Irish Home Rule 
launched last week by Lord Grey of Fallodon. The effect of 
Mr. Asquith’s letter is to define, more or less, what he means 
by Dominion Home Rule. It is a pity Mr. Asquith did not say 
exactly what he meant by Dominion Home Rule when he was 
challenged by Mr. Lloyd George to give an answer to the question 
some time ago in the House of Commons, and unfortunately 
remained mute. Mr. Asquith’s belated definition is by no 
means complete, but it at least tells us. more than we knew 
before. What is revealed is not, however, promising, and the 
rest remains behind a smoke-screen of words. He says that he 
is.in complete agreement with the spirit and tempor of Lord 
Grey’s proposal. But he adds, “I cannot bring myself to 
contemplate even as a counsel of ultimate despair our fina] 
abandonment—as he seems to suggest—of the trust which 
history has imposed upon us.” 


As for the Government’s Home Rule Bill, Mr. Asquith regards 
it as‘a “ paltering compromise.” At all events, let us interject 
here, the Bill is based upon a recognition of the facts in Ireland— 
the facts that Irishmen themselves cannot agreo upon what 
they want, and that their quarrels are of their own making and 
are not imposed upon them by a dense Saxon lack of imagina- 
tion. Mr. Asquith names two conditions which must govern 
and limit: any conceivable Irish solution. The first is that the 
Trish people should be made to believe that what is offered by 
Great Britain “ comes from an honest and also from a responsible 








source.” These are most unhelpful words. 
responsible than the Government? The Gove 

a Bill, and Mr. Lloyd George repeatedly says that if the a 
want something different and better he will receive and li se 
to any responsible deputation representing the Trish oad 
majority. No responsible deputation ever appears me 
never hear that it is even in process of formation. The bekne 
and responsible source is needed in Ireland much more tha Pe 
is needed in Great Britain. = 


neering 
Who can be more 


Mr. Asquith’s second condition is that whatever is offered 
“should meet and satisfy Irish aspirations,” though n 
allowance must be made for the “ provisional abstention of a 
genuine local minority.” Unfortunately for Mr. Asquith, this con- 
dition is already strictly observed by the Government Home Rule 
Bill plus Mr. Lloyd George’s further offer of pretty well anything 
which a responsible majority from the South and West cares 
todemand. Translating his conditions into practice, Mr, Asquith 
says that they mean Dominion Home Rule. Ireland would 
not have a separate foreign policy any more than the existing 
Dominions have such a thing. As regards naval and military 
affairs he does not share Lord Grey's apprehensions, and he 
would consent to Ireland having her own forces. “No Irish 
Government would be so insane as to mortgage its scanty 
margin of resources for such a fruitless and costly enterprise 
as the creation of an Irish Navy.” 


“Fiscal independence,” Mr. Asquith continues, “js g 
necessary incident of Dominion status. I cannot think that 
it is worth while in view of the colossal figures of our national 
finance to haggle over the ‘nicely calculated less or more’ of 
Irish indebtedness.” As Mr. Lloyd George has pointed out in 
the new Coalition political magazine, called the Lloyd George 
Liberal Magazine, fiscal independence for Ireland might mean 
the repudiation of all share in the war debt. It is an 
important fact also that Mr. Lloyd George, according to the 
magazine, seems to be opposed to Dominion Home Rule. For 
our part, however, we would not mind making a great financial 
sacrifice if it becomes necessary to cut rebel Ireland entirely 
adrift, but of course the cut would be made distinctly on the 
understanding that there should be no future subsidy and no 
future British financial responsibility whatever. 


Mr. Asquith is not nearly explicit enough on this subject, 
We daresay he contemplates that Ireland should be allowed 
to pay a smaller part of her financial share than ever, and 
still be subsidized! We are writing under the conviction 
that what might have served for a solution for Ireland before 
the Government made such a mess of things will not serve 
now: In short, we agree that the South and West may after 
all have to be given independence, and fiscal freedom is an 
obvious part of that independence. We must trust, as we 
think we may safely do, to the necessities of Irish trade to 
make Ireland behave herself with some sort of financial discretion. 

The Morning Post on Saturday published a letter from Sir 
Edward Carson in which he pointed out that Lord Grey of 
Fallodon was quite wrong in saying that no part of Ireland 
wants the present Home Rule Bill. North-East Ulster, Sir 
Edward Carson declared, does want it. This declaration has, 
of course, been denounced as characteristic cynicism; yet 
surely if it be examined further it will be found to be nothing 
but common sense. Sir Edward Carson recognizes, like the 
rest of us, that matters have gone so far that a great deal of 
liberty must now be given to the majority of Irishmen. Sir 
Edward Carson wants to make sure in these circumstances, 
so dangerous for all loyalists, of having a rock to which he 
can cling. The rock used to be the support of England; but 
that rock no longer stands. Sir Edward Carson therefore very 
wisely and justly perceives that if a Parliament be established 
in North-East Ulster there will be something in active being 
which cannot easily be swept away. It will be a sign and 
bulwark against the desire of Sinu Fein to tyrannize over 
Protestant Ulster. What is such a policy, we ask, but ordinary 
common sense? What sensible man would not do the same 
thing under the same conditions ? If Sir Edward Carson did 
not do it, he and his friends would be mere straws being swept 
along on the flood to perdition. 


The Times of Thursday published a letter from Mr. Hendersoa 
in continuance of the Press debate on Ireland. The gist of the 
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letter is Mr. Henderson’s statement that though he believed 


at the end of last year a Dominion Status would satisfy 
Ireland, he believes so no longer. He therefore suggests that 
a Constituent Assembly should be summoned in Ireland on the 
basis of proportional representation, and that a Constitution 
should be drafted. He insists that there should be “ adequate 
protection for minorities,” but that the Constitution should in 
all other respects “ express the general will of the Irish people.” 
He adds that it would, of course, be “an essential condition 
in this attempt at a settlement that all the British forces in 
Ireland should be withdrawn.” This is the doctrine of the 
menagerie over again, with all the doors of the cages thrown 
open for the animals to do what they like with one another. 





We can tell Mr. Henderson in advance what would be the 
outcome of the Constituent Assembly. The Sinn Feiners would 
demand the control of the whole country, and the loyalists of 
North-East Ulster would refuse to put their heads on the block. 
Sinn Feiners, with the encouragement of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy, would shout “No Partition!” and the fact that 
Ireland is already partitioned by her apparently irreparable 
religious and racial divisions would be ignored. If the majority 
of the Assembly voted for some scheme it would be secretly 
upset at the last moment by the Hierarchy, which does not 
want any rival to its own authority in Ireland. 


The miners’ delegates decided on Friday week to postpone the 
threatened strike for the second time and to take a fresh ballot 
of the men on the coal-owners’ offer. On the previous day the 
delegates failed to come to a decision because their executive 
could not agree. On Friday week Mr. Smillie and his colleagues 
met the Prime Minister and the coal-owners and declared that 
they must have an immediate increase of 2s. a day irrespective 
of output. Afterwards, at the Prime Minister’s request, they 
discussed the question with the coal-owners, who amended their 
offer. It was now proposed that the miners should have ls, a 
day more if the output was at a rate of 240,000,000 tons for the 
year, ls. 6d. a day more for an output of 244,000,000 tons, 2s. a 
day more for 248,000,000 tons, 2s. 6d. a day more for 252,000,000 
tons, 3s. a day more for 256,000,000 tons. The output for the 
March quarter was at the rate of 248,000,000 tons, so that the 
miners by working steadily should be easily able to earn the extra 
2s, a day, if not a great deal more. Mr. Smillie refused the offer 
and returned to the Prime Minister to repeat his demand for the 
2s, unconditionally. Mr. Lloyd George remained firm. 

Having failed to bend the Prime Minister to their will, Mr. 
Smillie and his colleagues recommended the miners’ delegates 
to refer the question to the men. The strike was put off for 
another fortnight. The ballot was fixed for October 11th and 
12th, and the conference of delegates for October 14th. The 
men are asked to vote for or against the owners’ offer of higher 
wages for a larger output, dating from October Ist. The 
executive of the Miners’ Federation, being sharply divided on 
the issue, will not, as a body, offer advice to the voters. The 
ballot paper, however, contains a fair statement of the coal-owners’ 
eminently fair offer, pointing out that the scheme may be 
reconsidered after a quarter’s trial and that the coal-owners are 
ready to co-operate with the miners in securing a larger output. 


Mr. Hodges, the secretary of the Miners’ Federation, has 
stated that a bare majority will suffice for the acceptance or 
the rejection of the coal-owners’ offer. If the offer is rejected, 
the strike notices will again become operative. The ballot- 
paper is devised so that the men have not the opportunity 
of voting for any alternative to the higher wage for higher 
output save a strike. Nevertheless, the miners’ delegates 
in conference may suspend the strike notices once again— 
apparently for an indefinite period—and, as they are guided by 
the executive, it rests with Mr. Smillie and his colleagues to 
dictate the next move. Fortunately, Mr. Smillie has advised 
acceptance of the coal-owners’ offer. 

The Report of Lord Esher’s Committee, appointed last year 
to inquire into the administration of the Indian Army, was 
published on Friday week, with a note to the effect that its 
proposals had been “in the main approved”’ by Mr. Montagu. 
The Committee would assimilate the Indian Army as far as 
possible to the British Army, since the two armies might again 
be required to work together in the Middle East. It would 
abolish the separate military control exercised by the India 


as head of the military department in the India Office. The 
Chief of the General Staff should also concur in the appointment 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India. Had these measures been 
in force before Turkey made war on us, the early campaigns in 
Mesopotamia would have been conducted far more efficiently. 
General Townshend would never have been ordered with a single 
weak division to occupy Baghdad had the General Staff con- 
trolled his actions. 


Lord Esher’s Committee was divided in regard to the functions 
of the Commander-in-Chief in India. The majority proposed 
to revert to the old system which Lord Kitchener uprooted in 
1909, and to transfer the army supply department to a civilian 
Member of Council. The minority would prefer to entrust this 
work to a civilian Surveyor General of Supply, who should be a 
member of the Commander-in-Chief’s military council. “The 
Indian Army should be organized in four commands, apart from 
Burma, and each command should ‘be divided into districts 
under district commanders who would be responsible for the 
brigades in their areas as well as for the preservation of order. 
The Committee urged that there should be closer co-operation 
between the British Army and the Indian Army, and that the 
pay and conditions of service for officers in India, which no 
longer attract cadets, should be substantially improved. "The 
Committee recommended also that much more should be done 
for British troops serving in India, where the barracks and 
married quarters are too often obsolete. While recognizing 
that these reforms would cost money, the Committeo insisted 
that they were necessary if the high efficiency of the Army 
in India was to be maintained. 

The Daily Herald during the last few days has been publish- 
ing an appeal for more support It has also announced that 
its price is to be raised to 2d. Mr, Lansbury’s general argument 
is that the Daily Herald is a very prosperous concern so far as 
circulation goes, but that it receives an insignificant number of 
advertisements. Apparently, therefore, the more it prospers 
the more it loses. Mr. Lansbury says that if the circulation 
does not drop when the price has been doubled the paper will 
then pay its way. And with a cry of anguish he remarks passim 
that it would be terrible if Great Britain were deprived of its only 
daily Labour paper. We heartily agree with Mr. Lansbury 
that it would be a cause of deep regret if it were found impossible 
to maintain a daily Labour paper. 

But what sort of paper ? We all want to read a daily Labour 
paper which really represents Labour opinions. Such a paper 
would be interesting, informing, convenient and valuable. But 
the Datly Herald is not such a paper. It stands for the views 
of a few frenzied and muddle-headed visionaries. Mr. Lansbury 
himself, we believe, would not hurt a fly, but he gives daily 
encouragement to those who revel in the “ Red Dawn ” of class 
warfare and the “heavy civil war.” ‘The reason why he does 
not receive advertisements is that the trade of people who 
advertise depends entirely upon public confidence and industrial 


development. These two things Mr. Lansbury plays his daily 


part in destroying. 

As for the popularity of the paper, he flatters himself upon the 
fact that the circulation rose by no less than 30,000 last month. 
The explanation of this wonderful rise is not so flattering as Mr. 
Lansbury thinks. In that month the Daily Herald had a 
succés de scandale. Everybody wanted to read at the pure fount 
of truth the latest explanations of the deals in Bolshevik 
diamonds, roubles and paper. For the rest, Mr. Lansbury ought 
not to forget that he owes a large part of his circulation not to 
a deep interest in his political writings, and much less to agroe- 
ment with those opinions, but to the thrilling tips—especially 
in the matter of double events—which are given by his highly 
officient tipster. Unfortunately, however eflicient a tipster 
may be at his speculative business, he raises the cost of living. 
We cannot think why Mr. Lansbury has never mentioned the 
gambling which he encourages among his hundreds of thousands 
of readers as an item in the proletarian household budget. We 
do not as a rule like going into the private affairs of another 
paper, but Mr. Lansbury has taken the lead in making them 
public. That being so, it is not out of place for one editor to 
offer a few suggestions to another. Mr. Lansbury, we are quite 
sure, has been attributing many effects to wrong causes. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr, 15, 
1920; 6 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 84}; 





Office. The Chief of the General Staff should be the military 
adviser of the Secretary for India and should nominate a deputy 


Thursday week, 843; a year ago, 45. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD GREY OF FALLODON’S SCHEME. 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON’S Irish proposals, which 
we briefly summarized last week, have not made any 
great impression upon the nation. That is hardly to be 
wondered at, for, to be plain, they are not of any practical 
use or importance, unless they can be carried out with a 
cynicism, nay a Machiavellism, which, we may be certain, 
was never intended by Lord Grey. If Lord Grey wished 
to get rid of the Irish problem by destroying Ireland 
through what comrade Lenin would call “a heavy civil 
war”; if, that is, he wanted the Kilkenny “ cats ” to eat 
each other up and leave nothing behind, his scheme is, 
of course, excellent. Under it we should begin by giving 
Ireland two years of daily increasing anarchy and con- 
fusion in preparation for the “ heavy civil war” aforesaid. 
Nobody would know exactly what was coming, and there- 
fore all would prepare for the worst, and think of nothing 
but how to make sure that their future enemies, Pro- 
testants in one case and Roman Catholics in the other, 
could be deprived of possessing this or that point of vantage. 
The Sinn Feiners, by constant appeals to the Southern 
Irish in the United States and the Empire, would enlist a 
considerable number of fighters to be landed in Ireland 
directly the happy day arrived on which the English 
would withdraw. At the same time, more and more 
drilling and every kind of military organization would go 
on throughout the south and west of Ireland. North- 
East Ulster, by no means so fond of military occupations 
as the south, though, in effect, far more efficient at the 
military game, would similarly begin to make ready 
and, what is more, to organize support in England and 
Scotland, and in those parts of America and the ~~ 
and they are many, where English, Scottish, and Irish 
Protestants are to be found. We must never forget that 
if Lord Grey’s astonishing scheme were. carried out, which 
may Providence in its mercy avert, there would be a 
feeling amongst the majority of Englishmen of intense and 
burning indignation at the idea of deserting the people of 
North-East Ulster, the people who have not only stood by 
us, but—granted that the Union must be dissolved on 
the ground of political convenience—have every possible 
right to self-determination. 

We are perfectly certain that with two years for 
preparation a couple of hundred thousand men would be 
obtained here and in Scotland to go to Ireland the moment 
civil war was proclaimed under the Grey scheme. Further, 
we feel quite certain that no English Government would 
undertake to prevent these men crossing to Ireland while 
allowing the Sinn Feiners free play for the invasion of 
North-East Ulster, and for giving a lesson to “ the anti- 
Irish Irishman.”” The Government would know that to 
do so could only mean extending the civil war to Great 
Britain as well as Ireland. The whole scheme is in fact 
@ tragic nightmare—not the less but the more tragic 
because it is proposed in such good faith by a man who 
patently deserves our respect, and whose intentions 
are so clearly inspired by an unblemished patriotism. 
In him, as in his great ancestor, perfect rectitude of 
intention is the essential characteristic. 


Lord Grey's extraordinary blunder is due to his failure 
properly to realize the existence of the two Irelands— 
although, of course, he mentions them—the Catholic 
Treland and the Protestant Ireland ; the Celtic Ireland and 
the Anglo-Saxon Ireland; the Loyalist Ireland and the 
anti-Loyalist Ireland; the peasant Ireland and the in- 
dustrial Ireland. These two Irelands, it is clear, have 
made no real impact on his mind. _ It is very disagreeable 
and shocking to him that such differences exist 
between the two Irelands, and that they are based 
upon emotions so primitive and so ferocious as racial 
hate and religious intolerance. Like so many members 
of his party, he unconsciously holds that the less said 
and thought about these horrible things the better. 
We are not at all sure, indeed, that, like so large a part of 
the writers in the Radical Press and the Radical speakers 
in Parliament, he does not believe, at the bottom of 
his heart, that the whole thing is due to the personal 
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wickedness of Sir Edward Carson. If that shocking| 
vicious politician did not by his witcheries ferment hi 
ill-temper of the cruel and callous North-East Ulster Pro. 
testants and make them hate their harmless Sinn Foj 
brethren, there would be no more unrest about Teelend, 
We should all be happy together. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin and the Lord Mayor of Belfast, Mr. De Valera 
Mr. Collins, the Roman Bishops, and the Ulster Members 
could dance “ Ring, a Ring 0’ Roses,” while the Trish 
Parliament passed resolutions declaring Celtic poetry 
Celtic drama, and Celtic oratory to be the noblest that the 
globe affords. 


But, alas! the two Irelands are a fact, and a very hard 
fact, and they would exist and be just as great an obstacle 
to unity and conciliation under Lord Grey’s scheme, or 
under that somewhat stiffer glass of the blessed elixir 
of self-determination poured forth so pontifically by 
Mr. Asquith in Tuesday’s Times, as they are at this 
very moment. These are the kind of realities that’ 
make Irish affairs so difficult and prevent Irishmen from 
embracing each other with those ‘* mutual transports 
of affectionate regard’’ which we all desire to see 
practised in Ireland. They are brethren, you tell us? 
Possibly—all Cains and Abels! But cannot such 
obstacles be overcome? They can, but only at a 
great price. For example, the Russian Bolsheviks, 
rather than endure such worries as are presented by the 
two Irelands, kill at sight and almost without limit. This 
also was the plan of the ancients. The conquerors of 
antiquity did not kill for the pure love of killing. 
They killed because they found a homogeneous 
population much more easy to manage than one with 
different faiths and racial peculiarities. A homogeneous 
Ireland, all Sinn Fein, would no doubt be far less of a 
trouble to us than the mixed Ireland of reality. But 
just as it would be hideously wicked to make an all- 
Protestant Ireland, or an all-Loyalist Ireland, it is foolish, 
and worse than foolish, to pretend that a homogeneous 
Ireland exists or can be made to exist without one of the 
greatest crimes ever perpetrated. 

The people of North-East Ulster want a quiet life and 
the free pursuit of industry. In spite of this, they would 
rather endure the horrors of civil war—and they realize 
what its horrors are far better than Lord Grey or any 
ordinary Englishmen—than submit to be ruled by a Dublin 
Parliament. Again, the Sinn Feiners are prepared to go 
any length in the coercing of North-East Ulster and in 
the destruction of the most prosperous part of Ireland 
and of her greatest and wealthiest city rather than allow 
what they consider would be a Protestant triumph—.e., 
the partition of Ireland. They say in fact, though not in 
words, “* The right of self-determination which we claim and 
mean to exercise is all very well for us, but we will endure 
anything rather than allow its exercise to the scabs of North- 
East Ulster. What is to us a God-given right in such men is a 
vile blasphemy. We will be free from the tyranny of West- 
minster. They shall not be free from the rule of Dublin. 
If you ask why we will tell you. One demand is good, though 
you brutal and blood-stained English have not the sense to see 
wt, and the other is evil, though there again you are too besotted 
to understand.” This is the kind of political oil and water 
which, incredible as it sounds, Lord Grey thinks can be 
pleasantly blended by two years’ amicable discussion in 
an Irish Convention with the alternative of a free fight 
without limits at the end. 


As well might the Council of the Royal Zoological Society 
determine that the bars, cages, and dens of their Gardens 
at Regent’s Park are cruel, oppressive and inhuman, and 
that the proper remedy is to build a high wall round this 
area and free the collection from all restraint. As to the 
keepers, there is no need for their withdrawal. If they are 
left alone with the victims of the Society’s previous in- 
human policy, the result will no doubt be some sort of 
amicable agreement. In any case the scheme is worth 
trying. Therefore it is proposed that the Council shall lock 
the doors of the great enclosure for two years. At the end 
of that time they will come back and see how things have 
settled down. If unhappily things have not settled down, 
and there are any keepers left, then some proper com- 
pensation will be provided for the said keepers. At the end 
of the proposal we are imagining the Chairman would say 
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a 
hastily : “‘ But remember all these arrangements are subject 


to two fundamental conditions: (1) That the Gardens are 
always to remain part of the Regent’s Park ; (2) that all the 
external relations of the self-determined Zoological 
Gardens and also the external police and any boats 
uired for safety on the Regent's Canal must be under 


Te 
4 I am sure, gentlemen, we 


the same control as at present. 
shall all agree to that.” 

We have one more thing to say before we leave the 
discussion of Lord Grey’s plan. We want to ask him a 
uestion or two. How long does he imagine that men 
who feel the intense bitterness towards Ulster and towards 
the rest of the United Kingdom that the Sinn Feiners 
and revolutionaries feel will agree tu there being one 
foreign policy, one army and one navy, 7.e., will agree to 
remain within the Empire? Does he really think that 
the Sinn Feiners, or whatever is the party that will 
take their place, will be content and will not immediately 
begin to agitate for complete independence? Finally, 
does he imagine that if they do demand complete inde- 
endence we shall be able or willing to reconquer Ireland 
on this punctilio of making them agree to be part of the 


Empire ¢ 





THE HOME RULE BILL—LAST PHASE. 


W* have shown in the preceding article the imprac- 

ticability of Lord Grey of Fallodon’s scheme. If 
we are challenged to suggest an alternative scheme we 
shall not refuse the challenge, for clearly something has 
got to be done. We still believe that if conscription had 
been applied to Ireland, and the Irish had been made to feel 
that for good or ill they were part of the United Kingdom 
(just as the Southern States, however much they might 
hate it, were made to feel that they were part of the 
American union and would remain so for ever), and if 
everything in the nature of revolution had been persist- 
ently met and overcome, and not submitted to an alter- 
nating current of pampering which did not pamper and 
discipline which did not bring anyone to attention, 
Ireland would never have drifted into its present intolerable 
condition. However, it is no good erying over spilt milk. 
The Prime Minister and his colleagues have allowed things 
to get into the condition in which they now are, and we 
admit that what was the right policy five or even three 
years ago cannot now be pursued. That being so, we 
think there is a good deal to be said for the plan, presumably 
something in the nature of a ballon dessai, put forward 
in the current number of the Nineteenth Century by Sir 
Samuel Hoare—a politician whose motives we respect 
though we do not always agree with his political 
attitude. 

With most of Sir Samuel Hoare’s premises we are in 
hearty agreement. We should all be delighted, as he says, 
to give self-government to Ireland. ‘ The obstacle to 
Irish peace is Irish disunion, and not British hostility. 
Northern and Southern Ireland have only to agree 
together, and British Members of Parliament will fall over 
each other in the Lobby to satisfy their demands.” To 
this we might add—and we do not suppose that Sir Samuel 
Hoare would disagree—that if the Sinn Feiners had boldly 
told the people of North-East Ulster that not only did 
they not want their area to come under the Dublin Parlia- 
ment until they were in a better frame of mind, but that 
they would absolutely forbid inclusion till the Protestant 
area was in sympathy with Irish aspirations, the 
solution of the problem of partition would have been more 
than half-solved. We must never forget that what terrifies, 
and most naturally and rightly terrifies, the people of 
North-East Ulster is the bitter determination of the 
Irish “‘ Pharaoh” not to let them go. They could have 
had no greater assurance that they were not to be placed 
under a Dublin Parliament for their destruction than the 
fact that their right to stay out was amply admitted. 
A stands on the edge of the swimming-bath and B, C, 
and D, who are in the water already, command him in 
menacing tones to come in. A declares that he won’t 
come in unless they promise not to duck him. Finally, 
when he has been told, in tones of menace, that it is no 
business of his and that he has got to do what he is told, 
and that he will be ducked or not ducked later according 
to how he behaves himself, can we be surprised that A 





does not like the prospect, and refuses to leave the security 
of dry land? Yet, if he had been told that the water was 
deliciously warm but that they didn’t care whether he 
came in or not, and in fact that they would rather he 
dida’t while he was in such a peevish temper, A’s desire 
for a bathe would have been much quickened. However, 
this line of illustration need not be pursued. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, like a wise man, will hear nothing of the 
“blatantly false assumption that Ireland is undivided 
and indivisible.” 


When Sir Samuel Hoare goes on to point out certain very 
great advantages in the Bill now, before Parliament we 
are quite willing to agree with him. Indeed, we can join 
with him in congratulating Mr. Lloyd George upon the 
way in which he has refused to contend that the Ulster 
problem does not exist. While offering self-determination to 
the South and West, Mr. Lloyd George has secured it for 
North-East Ulster. When, however, Sir Samuel Hoare goes 
on to talk about the impossibility of doing this or that 
because British public opinion would not allow it, we take 
the liberty of differing from him. British public opinion is 
not nearly so great a fool as it is painted, nor again half 
so sentimental or hysterical, a fact which the world will 
soon find out if the politicians are successful in their attempt 
to aid, abet, counsel and procure the Lord Mayor of Cork 
to commit the crime of self-murder. The British public 
would be sorry for the widow, and indignant with certain 
Irish ecclesiastics for denying the positive tenets of 
their own Church in order to work a political coup, but other- 
wise it would be as indifferent to the whole incident as 
to the latest motor accident. This, however, is only 
by way of parenthesis, and does not affect our local and 
temporary agreement with Sir Samuel Hoare’s main 
argument, which is that the present Bill should be 
actively proceeded with and passed before December, 
and that certain very drastic amendments should be 


introduced. The great thing is to get the Bill 
through, and for North-East Ulster and its great 


industries to be once and for all placed beyond the 
risk of destruction—to get, that is, the fact of the 
two Irelands recognized on the Statute Book. So long as 
we do that, we quite agree that it is of no use to keep up 
“niggling checks” upon Celtic Ireland, i.e., upon the 
anti-British, anti-Protestant Ireland. That Ireland is, 
we fear, bound to remain an enemy; to establish paper 
checks is useless. We must be prepared, then, if we adopt 
the policy of autonomy, to give the Ireland of the South 
not merely the minimum but the maximum of respon- 
sibility and independence. Nothing else will suffice— 
seeing that the Coalition Government, by their folly, 
have brought us to the state in which we now are, we 
had far better give Cuban terms at once than first give 
so-called ‘‘ Dominion ” terms and then be forced to bestow 
independence. 

When Sir Samuel Hoare goes into his big amendments, 
a student of Irish policy for the last thirty years may be 
allowed a certain ironic amusement in finding that, as usual, 
they mean more money—and plenty of it—v.e., they mean 
not merely allowing Ireland to go away, but paying 
her generously for obliging us by doing so. Here we are 
not in agreement with Sir Samuel Hoare. The greater the 
Irish independence given, the less right has Ireland to 
expect a virtual tribute from Great Britain. At the same 
time, we are prepared to make a certain sacrifice in order 
to disentangle us from the finances of Southern Ireland. 
In other words, we would not exact the full amount of the 
sum which we have a legal, moral, and financial right to 
receive from Ireland, and which she could perfectly well 
pay. 
In the matter of revenue we would give the greatest 
amount of fiscal autonomy to the Southern Irish Common- 
wealth, including the control of Customs. When once the 
Union is broken we see no more difficulty in a Customs line 
between North-East Ulster and the rest of Ireland than in a 
Customs line between Switzerland and France. We hold, 
however, that we must not abandon the loyalists, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestants, of the South and West with- 
out securing them the amplest compensation. We must treat 
them, that is, much better than we treated the Empire 
Loyalists a hundred and fifty years ago. The Southern 


Irish Commonwealth must agree to raise a loan to buy out 
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the Southern loyalists, and provision must be made for 
slanting them elsewhere. But, it will be said, that is 
Seas le, because although you may make the Irish 
raise a loan of thirty or forty millions or whatever is 
necessary for the purpose, they will very soon refuse to 
ay the interest. We recognize the theoretical danger, 
put we do not believe it is a practical one for the following 
reasons. 

The Irish Commonwealth, however much her politicians 
may talk about the hated Saxons, will want to trade with us, 
that is, to send us bacon, butter, cheese, meat, potatoes, and 
every form of dairy and agricultural produce. These things, 
no doubt, we should normally be willing to admit freely. 
Supposing, however, the Irish Commonwealth were to 
commit default either in the interest on the land loans or 
in the interest for the compensation of the loyalists, we 
could always make our guarantee by imposing 
sufficient duties upon Trish produce. However much they 
would like to do so, the Irish politicians will not want to 
destroy the Irish farmer’s best market. Remember that 
neither France, America, Spain, Denmark, nor any other 
country would take Irish agricultural produce in free. 

At the end of his article Sir Samuel Hoare makes a 
suggestion which interests us :— 

“If Ulster hesitates to undertake the undoubted risks of full 
self-government and repudiates the Rill with these amendments, 
she should be given the power to abandon the Belfast Parlia- 
mentary system, contract out of the Bill by plebiscite, and to 
remain an administrative part of Great Britain. Whilst the 

lebiseite should be preferably by individual counties, there is 
no essential objection against the six counties forming a single 
plebiscitary area.” 

With this passage we heartily concur. There must, of 
course, be no shadow of a suggestion of breaking up the so- 
ealled “six counties” area. That must be recognized 
for what it is, a homogeneous area, to which the choice of 
coming in or staying out must be given as a whole and not 
in fragments. Sir Samuel Hoare is on far less safe ground 
when he asks Mr. Lloyd George to rely upon two 
sections of Irish society—‘ the Roman Bishops and the 
non-party business men.” We do not believe that we shall 
get any help either from the Vatican or Maynooth. The 
Irish Bishops have been so politically demoralized that 
their help would be valueless. 

Finally, we are somewhat seeptical of, though by no means 
averse to, what we may call Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion 
that the Prime Minister should act as spell-binder and do 
one of his great peaceful settlement “ stunts.’”” If he can 
do. so, none will be more pleased than we, or so willing to 
express our gratitude and do him reverence for his success. 
We are bound to point out, however, that it is much more 
easy for the Celtic orator and politician to do the spell- 
binding over us poor, simple Anglo-Saxons than over his 
brother Celts of Ireland. They, alas! know too much 
about it. They are like the Scotsman who, when he was 
asked why he listened entirely unmoved to the wonderful 
stories told by an heroic traveller, replied, “I’m a leear 
mysel’ !” However, by all means let Mr. Lloyd George try 
his hand with the Irish. One never can tell. 

Meanwhile, we will only declare in conclusion that in the 
difficult and highly dangerous situation which now exists 
there is a great deal to be said for Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
policy when properly stiffened. We are on a narrow, half- 
rotten plank which has been cast across an abyss. There 
is no turning back now, and we had better go steadily and 
boldly through to the end. If we can save North-East 
Ulster, get full compensation for the Southern loyalists, 
and, of course, ample security against the Southern Irish 
Commonwealth Republic using Se harbours to destroy 
our ahipping in case of war, we care very little, as we 
bave said before, what is the name under which the said 
Republic will exploit the political passions of the Old 
World and the New. 





BUREAUCRACY AND SALARIES. 


CORRESPONDENT has called our attention to a 

matter which seems urgently to call for inquiry. 
It may be that it has been mentioned in Parliament, but 
we cannot call to mind any discussion on it. If it has not 
already been discussed it certainly ought to be so soon as 
Parliament reassembles, Our informant does not seem 
to be positive about all his facts, but he has no doubt 


ee, 


whatever about the substance of what he tells us, Ip 
these circumstances we do not publish his letter, but We 
reproduce here the essence of it, and for the rest we must 
rely upon Members of Parliament to extract more light 
from the Government. 

Our correspondent refers to letters which appeared in 
the Westminster Gazette dealing with the methods by which 
the salaries of Civil Servants are determined. (iy 
Servants are now paid on a variable scale—a scale which 
varies directly with the increased cost of living. The cost 
of living, in its turn, is determined by the Index Figure 
published every month by the Ministry of Labour. Qu 
correspondent does not say that the pay of a Civil Servant 
changes every month, but it seems that at regular intervals 
—he has reason to believe about every three months in 
the case of the higher grades—the salary is revised in 
accordance with the Index Figure. This method is very 
unsound, and it leads to many undesirable results, To 
begin with, we very much doubt whether the Index Figure 
is a trustworthy guide; there is bound to be a great deal 
of guess-work about it; and guess-work means manipula- 
tion. The rise of prices cannot be marked on a chart with 
the precision with which a doctor or a nurse marks the 
temperature of a patient. It depends very largely on 
public opinion as to what are the necessaries of life; and 
even when one has made up one’s mind about what things 
are necessary everybody knows how difficult it is to say 
what the prices of many commodities are to the individual, 
Our own impression is that if the circumstances of the 
professional classes were truly represented by the Cost of 
Living Index Figure few professional men would be out 
of the Bankruptcy Court. They could not be carrying on, 
as most of them are, still keeping a servant or two and still 
sending their boys and girls to reputable schools. We may 
be wrong, but we should not be surprised to learn on further 
information that the Index Figure is a colossal piece of 
humbug. It leaves out of the reckoning the wonderful 
adaptability of the human being who means to pay his 
way somehow. 

Ways and Means for August 28th, in discussing the 
Index Figure, pointed out that Fabian Socialists “swarm ” 
in the Ministry of Labour and, not unnaturally, take a 
delight in seeing the monthly rise of the figure, * because 
in that way they help the movement for ever-increasing 
wages and thus add to the discomfort of their enemies, 
the bourgeoisie and the capitalist.” Our informant quotes 
two illustrations given by a correspondent in the: West- 
minster Gazette of “* the vested interest of the Government 
in high prices.” First, the Treasury is driven into a policy 
directly antagonistic to the interests of the consumer, 
because owing to the Excess Profits Duty it shares to the 
extent of 60 per cent. in any increase in price. This 
statement is no doubt theoretically true, and it is one of 
the principal arguments against an Excess Profits Duty. 
We do not, however, desire to deal with this, because the 
disadvantages of the Excess Profits Duties are fully recog- 
nized by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we know 
that he desires nothing more than to abolish them as 
soon as the urgent necessity of paying off the Floating 
Debt allows him to do so. The second fact is much more 
important. It is that the Civil Service has “ placed itself ” 
on the basis—the basis which we have already described— 
of being remunerated in accordance with the Index Figure. 
“ Every time that the Ministry of Labour announces an 
increase of five points in the Index Figure 1-26th is 
added to the salary of every one of our public servants.” 
Neither our informant nor Ways and Means seems to know 
whether this applies only to those employed in Govern- 
ment offices or whether it affects all the 24 million public 
servants. 

What is the meaning of the statement that the Civil 
Service has “ placed itself” on such a basis as this? Our 
informant says that the principle of the Whitley Councils 
has been applied in the Civil Service. But is the Whitley 

wrinciple properly applicable to the Civil Servant’s work ‘ 
Rarely it is not. The essence of that principle is that 
employers and employees meet together and by amicable 
discussion thrash out their difficulties, compose their rival 
interests, and arrive at a settlement. Now, when 
Whitleyism is applied to the Civil Service, who represents 
the employer? That is the real question which must be 





answered. If the Heads of Departments or Cabinet 
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Ministers, acting as responsible trustees of all the interests 


of the nation, met in frequent session the different grades 
of Civil Servants and either satisfied their demands or 
refused to satisfy them after hearing all that there was 
to be said, the situation would be intelligible. It would 
pot be satisfactory because a Government, as we know 
from sad experience, is of all institutions the most 

neezable; but it would be at all events, as we say, 
intelligible. But our correspondent sug ests that this is 
not what happens. Apparently the higher grades often 
discuss the matter with the lower grades, the justification 
being that the senior officials are in a sufficient sense the 
employers of the junior officials. This, however, is no 
iustification at all, for the simple fact is that the interests 
of both senior and junior officials are the same. Both of 
them naturally want their salaries to be raised. The 
senior officials thus become judges in their own cause and 





the taxpayer suffers. 

If our correspondent’s statements are true, or anything 
like true, we cannot help saying that he has pointed to 
a scandal, One would like to know on mere grounds of 
stice Why if the Civil Service is remunerated in 
gecordance With the Index Figure the same rule should | 
not apply to officers of the Navy and Army. Of course, 
naval and military pay has been raised, and unemployed 
naval officers are apparently being encouraged not to apply 
for further employment on the understanding that if they 
keep quiet they will receive much higher pay in their 
retirement than they had any right to expect when they 
entered the Service. In other words, they are being told 
that the war rate of pay will not be changed. But even 
when the improved pay enjoyed by naval and military 
officers is admitted, we still have to ask why the Civil 
Service should have been allowed to “ place itself” in 
comfortable circumstances which are beyond the reach of 
officers of the combatant services. Is the work of sailors 
and soldiers considered of lower value to the nation than 
the work of Civil Service officials, however indispensable 


these may have been‘ Is Whitleyism too good for 
our fighting men? Ways and Means of August 28th 
says :— 


“ At the present time a Civil Servant whose nominal remunera- 
tion is 35s. a week ordinarily receives £209 17s. 6d. a year. A 
superior officer whose standard rate is £600 a year now gets 
£963 17s, 6d., while the super-official with £1,000 a year is paid 
£1,398 17s. 6d. It does not require much imagination to picture 
the pressure which must be brought to bear by the staffs of the 
eighty Departments of Government upon their colleagues of the 
Cost of Living Section of the Ministry of Labour and the enor- 
mous incentive which these latter must have to find every excuse 
for pushing up the official Index Figure.” 

A Civil Service is a necessary thing, and most Englishmen 
would agree that no country is better served by its Civil 
Servants than this country is. Yet the drawbacks of 


making the State an employer on a large scale are so | 


numerous and so obvious that not a single person should 
be added to the permanent staff without anxious thought 
us to whether the addition is necessary. 
employs millions of public servants is in an extremely 
weak position. It cannot afford to offend a mass of men 
so highly organized and so intelligent. 
freedom of action. 
all would go well in the interests of the public if every 
industry were nationalized, but that would terribly magnify 
the evil. For the Bureaucracy, already grossly expanded 
by the War and by the problems inherited from the War, 
would become swollen beyond all measure and would lord 
it as master of all. From the point of view of the manual 
workers there could hardly be a better illustration of the 
fact that State control settles nothing than the appalling 
industrial unrest. First the railway men and now the 
miners have threatened to stop all the activities of the 
nation, and these men are in trades which are temporarily 
nationalized! An industry cannot pay out more in 
wages than it makes in profits, after paying the proper 
interest upon capital, and similarly the Government cannot 
pay out more in salaries than the national revenue justifies 
it in paying. How can the futile and disastrous demands 
of manual workers to be paid not in proportion to what 
they produce but in accordance with the Index Figure be 
resisted if the Civil Service exacts payment on the Index 
plan? A phantasmal Index Figure which never wags 
but in one direction is of all guides the most deceitful. 


A State which | 


It has lost its | 
Many Labour leaders pretend that 





When once it has moved there is evidently no recalling 


it. 





“The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 







Nevertheless, it is the duty of Parliament to wash out this 
plan if it can, A State served by officials who are not 
interested in bringing down the cost of living is half 
doomed to disaster. 













THE REASON FOR THE TERROR. 


\ - seems paradoxical totalk about the reason fora Terror, 
as terror is on the face of it a thing without reason 
—a condition of the mind from which reason has departed 
and in which frenzy has been substituted. Nevertheless, 

there is a sense in which terror has reason, or rather a 

sense in which there can be said to be a reason for the 

application of a Terror, as becomes clear when we reflect 

that all revolutions are the work of a minority. A com- 

paratively few dominating spirits are determined to pull 

down the existing order, and when they have imposed 
their will upon enough persons who would not otherwise 
have contemplated revolution, they can point to some 
opening success which is suflicient evidence to convince 
many waverers. Thus gathering strength they add 

success to success, if they are efficient revolution-makers, 

and before long they are in a position to force the majority 

of the people to conform to the revolutionary standard. 

Or if they cannot do this they can at least muzzle the 
recalcitrants. This can be done only by intimidation. 
Intimidation is the opening stage of terror. The final 
stage is when the revolutionary leaders have become 
doubtful of the security of the institutions they have set 
up and alarmed about their personal safety. They have 
then reached the point of universal suspicion and panic. 
Having once committed themselves to the principle of a 
Terror they can set no limits to it. 

Step by step men reach atrocities which at last seem 
inevitable or logical, though once they would have seemed 
incredible. It is the old story to which Burke called 
attention, “ If men had thought such things possible such 
things would not have happened.” In order to prevent 
| revolution all good citizens must keep a constant watch 
| on malignant minorities, and this is true of all countries, 
(though of course it is true in varying degrees. In this 
country, for example, the mind of the majority does not 
lend itself easily to revolutionary ideas and much less to 
the abominations of a Terror. We are a tolerant people, 
with no lust for cruelty. When we read accounts of 
| the French Revolution and of the Bolshevik terror in 
| Russia we cannot help reflecting that there is a strain in 
the Slav and Latin natures which is not to be found here. 
| All the same there is no knowing what men will do, what- 
ever their race may be, when they are driven into a corner, 
when they feel that the first effects of intimidation are 
wearing off and when they give rein to suspicion and fall 
Into panic. 

Last week we quoted some words of Lenin to Dr. Haden 
Guest, who has been writing very interesting articles in the 
Times. Lenin said that 25 per cent. of the population 
were enough to bring about a revolution in Russia. “In 
your country,” he added, “ 15 per cent. might be enough.” 
| That is what Lenin is working for—the conversion of 
|15 per cent. of Englishmen to the Dictatorship of the 
| Proletariat and “ heavy civil war.” Some British people 
even now think that the Russian terror must have been a 
good deal exaggerated, perhaps because they remember 
that those who prophesied the early collapse of Bolshevism 
on the ground that it was too wicked to last turned out 
to be wrong. We need not look further than Lenin’s 
‘own words, however, to see that the Red Terror is part of 
“We are firmly 

































































the accepted machinery of Bolshevism. 





for the Red Terror against the Capitalist Class,” he said 
to Dr. Haden Guest; and, again, “ We are waging a 
ruthless war.”’ However much Lenin’s mob of assassing 
and torturers may be afflicted by fears for their own 
safety and consequently vield to the desire to remove 






| their enemies wholesale, Lenin himself has long contem- 


| plated the use of atrocity as a justifiable means of destroying 
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what he regards as the supreme evil of capitalism. Some 
twenty years ago, when he was living in exile in Switzerland, 
he said that for the triumph of class revolution it was 
necessary to employ criminal elements as “ the vanguard 
of the working classes.” The Morning Post on Monday 
end Tuesday published illuminating articles giving details 
of the Bolshevik Yerror as they have been disclosed by 
General Denikin’s Commission of Inquiry. There can 
be no doubt about the truth of what is stated in these 
articles; for the most part the methods of the Terror 
are described in the words of the Bolshevik official docu- 
ments which were seized. 

The writer of the articles refers to a new book called 
The Bolshevik Theory, written by that tranquil philosopher, 
Mr. R. W. Postgate, who is said by the Morning Post 
to be Mr. Lansbury’s son-in-law. Mr. Postgate writes 
in explanation of the Terror as follows: “Its defence is 
merely that if the war has been forced upon the Revolution, 
then the Terror is as justified as the war because, with 
a fiercely inimical class within the borders of the country, 
war cannot be carried on without martial law.” We 
wonder if it has occurred to Mr. Lansbury, who presumably 
has read his son-in-law’s book, that the principle we have 
quoted might be applied to what is happening in Ireland. 
For our part we should never attempt to justify reprisals, 
but on the lines of Mr. Postgate’s argument it would be 
quite easy to argue that the Government ought to employ 
reprisals wholesale against “a fiercely inimical class 
within the borders of the country.” The principal agency 


of the Bolshevik terror is the Extraordinary Commission. 
Here is a quotation from the official regulations of the 
Extraordinary Commission :— 


“ Tho object of the Extraordinary Commission is not to prose- 
cute regular criminals. This belongs to tho Law Courts. Our 
object is to obtain a moral effect by the application of the Red 
Terror and to prevent thereby a repetition of similar crimes. 
We require no proofs to condemn a profiteer. His social and 
material position, his political reputation, are sufficient to justify 
the application of administrative measures of retaliation as to 
a class enemy of Communism and the proletariat. 


The instructions to the Commission were deliberately 
vague. Tho servants of the Commission carried out the 


general principles with a ruthlessness appropriate to 


their particular degrees of demoniacal cruelty. Capital 
punishment was one of the more tolerable of the “ adminis- 
trative measures.” Trotsky, when issuing orders for 
setting up Communism in the Crimea, wrote: “ Comrades 
of the Jewish and Lett nationality possess the qualities of 
firmness and revolutionary mercilessness in a greater 
degree than others. I therefore order them to be put at 
the head of all Communist bodies.” In practice the 
Extraordinary Commission, by means of its agents, 
outlawed everyone who was not a Communist. If a 
person was charged with “ profiteering,” it might merely 
mean that he was in some degree a capitalist; if a 
person was charged with counter-revolutionary action, it 
was impossible for the victim, whether man or woman, 
to disprove the charge. As we have seen from the 
regulations of the Extraordinary Commission, general 
appearances are preferred to exact evidence. In fine, if 
a person was known to be a non-proletarian, he could be 
killed or tortured to any extent in the name of the Govern- 
ment. Nor was the general rule of outlawry confined 
to the bourgeoisie. Instructions issued by the Bolshevik 
official Latzis contained these words: “ The existence of 
party organizations such as Mensheviks, moderate social 
revolutionaries, and others still more to the right of them, 
cannot be permitted. These, like all the counter-revolu- 
tionary bodies, must be destroyed root and branch,” 
No quarter for a Socialist who is not of the particular 
brand of Socialism approved by Lenin! Was there ever 
such grim and narrow confidence, such intense egotism ? 
For the assassins and torturers there was only one 
kind of Socialism, and that was the right kind. It 
would have been useless to appeal to such men in the 
words of the Oxford don to the presumptuous under- 
graduate—“I implore you to think it possible you may 
be mistaken.” 

Within the ramifications of the Extraordinary Com- 
mission there was a great deal of secrecy, as always 
happens in Terrors. The names of spies were unknown 
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even to the heads of the Commission. This secree 


was required as en indispensable rule; but what strik 

us as perhaps the most abominable of all the rules . 
one which prescribes that in some cases the spies sh ml 
be employed not on @ salary basis but on the prinej le of 
pay for work done. After Lenin had been wounded iy 
the Jewess Kaplan instructions to the Extraordinary 
Commission were screwed up to a higher pitch, “ Not- 
withstanding the continual talk of great terror,” says the 
order, “this terror is not an actual fact. An end must 
be put to this state of things. Sleckness and sentimentalit 

must be abolished. All moderate Social Revolutionaries 
known to local Soviets must be arrested without more 
ado... At the slightest attempt at opposition general 
executions must be carried out and without exceptions,” 
The details of the tortures inflicted by the servants al 
the Extraordinary Commission make sickening reading 
Some of the victims were kept alive for weeks in order 
that they might be tortured day after day and gratify the 
satanic cruelty of their examiners and judges. Familiar 
tortures were to roast the soles of the feet on red-hot 
pans, to torture a husband in the presence of his wife, or 
a wife in the presence of her husband, or children in the 
presence of their parents, to insert a dagger into the flesh 
and turn it round, and so on. A list of the more notorious 
agents shows how precisely the Extraordinary Commission 
carried out Lenin’s principle that criminal elements must 
be the vanguard of revolution. Most of these men were 
ex-convicts. 

What passes comprehension is that anybody in this 
country should point to any doctrine or any part of a 
political scheme which sprang from the brain of Lenin as 
desirable for imitation here. Unfortunately, half-educated 
people who know nothing of history are invariably misled 
by phrases. They do obeisance to any grand phrase 
that promises much. They worship at its altar. They 
become idolators. In the ecstasy of their rites they pay 
no attention to experience. The fact that the Bolshevik 
Terror is called proletarian does not, however, relieve it 
of a jot of its odiousness. When an innocent person has 
had the soles of his feet burnt off, what does it matter 
to him whether it was done in the twentieth century in 
the name’ of Lenin’s proletarian principles, or in the 
sixteenth century under the aristocratic tyranny of Ivan 
the Terrible ? 








THREATS. 
OR long we have been living in an atmosphere surcharged 
with threats. We seem again and again to be upon the 
edge ofastorm. The distant thunder always rolls off, but always 
it rolls up again. It is not actually over us, but it is disturbingly 
near. The public cares very little. It goes about its business 
and remarks how bright the intervals are! Plenty of weather 
prophets point out the dangers of stormy conditions. The 
public does not stone them. We are the most difficult people 
in the world to warn, but we like prophets and enjoy prophecy. 
As a rule the British public criticizes their speeches very kindly, 
says how interesting they are, how many points the speaker made, 
and what a gift is eloquence! On the other hand, it does not 
turn a hair. The educated world says in its heart, “ There is 
no terror, Cassius, in your threats.’”’ The uneducated say, 
“Tt is all very fine, but why distress oneself about what may 
never happen?” Both sections of our world were brought up 
to disregard threats. Educated children are taught by theory 
and without experience to hold them in contempt. The unedu- 
cated learn the same lesson by experience and use. If a stranger 
(say @ native of India) were to come to England to study Western 
psychology and were to turn his attention to the relations of 
parents and children as seen from the outside in an English 
town, he would at first be painfully struck by the constant way 
in which the children are threatened. He would think that 
they were entirely brought up upon a system of threats. Soon 
he would observe that they take no notice whatever of them, 
are accustomed to indulgence, and live in love and affection 
especially with the arch-threateners, their mothers. He would 
perceive that their spirits were almost never broken by the 
parental voice, and he might even come to wonder whether their 
nerves were not in a measure steadied by the habit of discounting 
the suggestion of fear, Certainly such suggestions have mat- 
vellously little effect upon the grown-up Englishman. Take, 
for instance, the theologic threats of the past. We cannot 
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imagine any Englishman of great genius whose intellect was 
captured by the thought of Hell in the way in which Dante’s 
was captured. The threats of Rome and Geneva were loud in 
Shakespeare’s day, but we hardly hear them in his plays. The 
ordinary Englishman in the street never took very much account 
of them. He could maintain cordial relations with either 
threatener, according to his temperament, in spite of all the 
fulminations and occasional outbursts of ferocity. 

Meanwhile, though our imperturbability may well be accounted 
to us for good, it has something to say to our unreadiness and 
extravagance. If you want to make a man save, the only hope is 
in the cultivation of his imagination and that alone will make 
him look forward. Hope and ambition will press him to 
frugality. The screwing up of his standard may indirectly force 
him to it; so may parental affection. Threats of old age and 
iliness seem to leave him cold. Old age may never come. “I 
may be swept off before then,” said a housemaid to the present 
writer, who was trying to make her apprehensive. The thought 
took from the excellent woman all anxiety as to the future 
while filling her at the same time with a sense of virtuous resig- 
nation to the decrees of Providence. Simple persons never fear 
to say, “I shall very likely never be ill.” It is extraordinarily 
difficult to make them fear the most terrible of all scourges, 
sickness. They look up at the preacher as they looked at their 
mothers when they were little and determine to “ take no notice.” 

Courage is obviously one of the finest of qualities, and it does 
appear to be the only one which can be counted on to bring luck. 
On the other hand, the willingness to take risks is by no means 
always the same thing as courage. Those who take them 
most readily are not always those who make the least to-do 
when misfortune overtakes them. Have we not all known 
people who have obstinately refused to take precautions who 
yet called out very loud indeed in suffering, and who even when 
they had the grace to acknowledge that they had only them- 
selves to blame appeared to get remarkably little consolation out 
of their own justice of mind? The question of marriage will 
supply an endless number of ingtances of this state of mind. 
People who marry in disregard of every threat of desperate 
poverty or other ominous conditions are not invariably 
those who make the best of their estate when once they find them- 
selves irretrievably committed to it, and people who lose their 
health by their own fault suffer no less and often complain 
rather more than those whose sufferings were inevitable. If 
only they had been more susceptible of “a good fright” they 
would hardly have proved themselves less brave. Again, 
the man who will not be warned is by no means less likely than 
his more apprehensive brother to lose his temper when the 
threatener strikes, neither is he less likely to strike back or to 
strike hard or even cruelly. The imperturbable man is apt to 
have too much faith in his own virtue, not realizing that his cool 
attitude has much more to do with his nerves than his heart. He 
is not accustomed to control himself any more than more 
imaginative persons; indeed, he is even more likely than they 
to do things that he may be sorry for and even ashamed of. 
He is the person of all others most likely to see red when 
once his calm is disturbed. It is often safer for a man to be 
capable of a little indignation before he has reason for too much. 

We cannot help thinking that the present calm of public 
fecling under every sort of threat is in itself somewhat ominous. 
Will it help us to bear typhus if it comes that we did not think 
it was coming? Our condition of mind is much better than 
panic, but infinitely worse than the anxiety which helps 
towards prevention. Will it help the slack worker to bear 
poverty when it comes to him, that he has preserved his 
imperturbability in the face of warning by saying to himself 
that some few people will always be rich and at the last pinch 
Wwe can get their money away from them? No one feels less 
hungry because he has omitted to provide hisdinner. Where more 
or less abstract matters are concerned the disregard of threats 
is of wonderfully little use. Where only the tempers, ambitions, 
and temperaments of men are in question the case is perhaps 
a little different. ‘There is no discouragement like a failure to 
frighten. Human nature is not altogether a good thing, and 
a certain love of striking terror is one of man’s least attractive 
peculiarities. It is of course an animal characteristic. The 
very best of the highest animals seldom lose it. No one goes 
through life in terror of dogs without one or two good bites— 
and it is often comic to see the obvious disappointment of the 
terrier whose bluster is received with a laugh. Imperturba- 





the individual who shows it. For all that, where large bodies 
of people are concerned, it is in itself a kind of tacit threat 
and one of which the noisy threateners sometimes do well to 
beware. Righteous indignation is of the nature of a virtue, 
Sudden fury always leads to wickedness, and those who provoke 
it do so at their peril. 





AMERICA IN EUROPE. 

NHERE is an impression in many minds that America has 

failed Europe, refused to ratify the Peace Treaty, and 
withdrawn from participation in the great work of recon- 
struction—in other words, has practically abandoned her 
former allies in their time of greatest need. Yet what is the 
actual fact ? America has been doing more for the relief and 
reconstruction of Europe than all the other Powers put together. 
This is a bold statement, but from personal experience 
and observation I believe it to be absolutely beyond dispute, 
and probably the measure of her help is only feebly indicated 
by that comparison. Since the Armistice I have visited most’ 
of the countries between Asia Minor and Denmark, and between 
the English Channel and the Baltic Provinces. Everywhere 
I have found social service agencies from America working 
along unostentatiously, but very practically and efficiently, in 
the interests of the people suffering from the effects of the 
war. There is no regard for nationality, race, religion or politics, 
but simply the recognition of human need. The American 
is positive, practical and constructive, and anything 
that touches his sympathy makes a strong appeal to 
his idealism. The principal agency whose work is most far- 
reaching in the relief of suffering is the Child Welfare Work, 
originated by Mr. Hoover in Belgium during the war. This has 
dropped out of public sight, but has gone on increasing in 
magnitude and far-reaching benefit. It is a big thing to supply 
one good meal to, say, 100,000 persons, even greater when the 
number has another cypher put on to the figures, making it a 
million. We have got so used to talking in big figures since 
the war that they have lost real significance. The mind cannot 
imagine the task of feeding a million people as a single voluntary 
gift. But hereis Americanot simply feeding one million children 
once, but supplying the food gratuitously, rendering the organ- 
izing service and supervising the feeding of between 3,000,000 
and 3,500,000 children every day—day after day, week after 
week, an1 month after month, during the Armistice and right up 
to the present time. I have seen a lot of the actual work being 
done. It would be a long story to describe the great kitchens 
and distributing centres, the scores of thousands of tons of 
food, the very best obtainable in America, transported from 
inland centres, shipped across the Atlantic and taken right to 
the hungry children of Germany, Austria, Serbia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Finland. Most of this has been due to American national 
generosity or contributions to reconstruction and reconciliation, 
Some of it has been the outcome of private and individual 
sacrifice. At Christmas time tens of thousands of American 
children sent their self-denial contributions of little Christmas 
packets to hundreds of thousands of children in Central Europe. 
If this Child Welfare Work alone had been the only contribution 
of America to the restoration of Europe, it would have been a 
mighty one, and must have saved thousands upon thousands 
of lives, to say nothing of the pangs of hunger assuaged in 
little children. 

Closely associated with this section has been developed 
another department of service known as the American Relief 
Administration Warehouses. Formerly persons in America 
having relatives or friends in Europe were in the habit of sending 
them money drafts, the number and total amount Leing 
enormous. The practice was a bad one, since it could not 
provide additional food in an impoverished country, and only 
increased the cost to those who had the money as compared 
with the unfortunate poor who were more in need. Tho 
Americans saw the difficulty, and set to work to deal with it. 
They organized the shipment of enormous quantities of food 
in bulk to different ports in Europe, and there made up standard 
parcels of various values—10, 20, 50 and 100 dollars—comprising 
flour, beans, milk, bacon, lard, beef, &c.; separate assortments 
for Qhristians and Jews. Americans now purchase orders 
for these scheduled parcels and send them to their 
friends in any part of Europe, who in turn communicate with 





bility is a protection up to a point, whether it is the public or 


the warehouse, and receive in exchange for the orders the 
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actual food at lowest cost price in America, without any charge 
for exchange, packing or delivery. When I was in Hamburg 
the service was sending out 1,000 parcels a day, and increasing 
its staff to cope with the work. It reads like a very simple 
thing, but in reality it is a gigantic effort of relief, saving the 
people’s money, avoiding disturbance of local prices and supplies, 
and bringing additional high quality food direct from its source 
into the impoverished homes of Europe. 

The organization that bulks next in importance in my 
observation has been the American Red Cross Society. In 
America the Red Cross Society is a peace-time organization, 
extending its service beyond medical and surgical needs; so 
in Europe it has been carrying on general social service work, 
distributing food, clothing, and rendering help in a variety 
of ways, as well as giving skilled medical aid. I have 
no figures to quote, but the magnitude of its effort is beyond 
description. Away out in Central and in Eastern Europe 
large staffs are working continuously distributing comforts and 
train-loads of clothing and food, as well as combating disease 
and pestilence. We have heard very little of the work in the 
Russian refugee camps in Poland, or of the typhus plague there ; 
but the American Red Cross has been at work there all the 
time. One item alone in Poland is but an illustration—taking 
a huge dismantled Russian army barracks and reconstruct- 
ing it on modern lines, with all the latest arrangements 
and equipment, as an up-to-date hospital of 1,000 beds, 
associated with the newly founded university at Vilna, and 
also as a training school for nurses. This is being staffed and 
carried on entirely by Americans. Away up in Dvinsk I saw 
a full train of clothing and food being distributed among the 
distressed population. In Riga and surrounding areas still 
greater and more extensive relief work is being done, while 
staff and stores were waiting for the Bolshevik barrier to fall 
so that they might go right into Russia where disease and want 
were known to exist. Early last year, when typhus was raging 
in Poland, the then Prime Minister, M. Paderewski, was greatly 
distressed and did not know where to look for help. The most 
likely to respond to his appeal were the Americans, so he went 
to President Wilson, with the result that the largest sanitary 
expedition in the history of the world, comprising 1,600 railway 
cars of equipment, and between 500 and 600 men, was imme- 
diately dispatched, Germany facilitating its transport right 
across Europe. The cost of this outfit alone is about £1,000,000, 
and has been granted to Poland on a five years’ credit without 
interest. It is doubtful if it will ever be paid for; and if it is 
not, it does not much matter. In the meantime, whole popula- 
tions are being disinfected and cleaned up and saved from 
destruction. 

Among other organizations carrying on extensive recon- 
struction and social work are the American Friends’ Service 
Committee—food, clothing, medical supplies and honorary 
service—and the American Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The latter has a very large staff, comprising some hundreds of 
highly skilled social service agents, and is developing its 
organization entirely at American expense, not as a trading 
concern but as a regular part of the army organizations in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, teaching men how to develop 
ideal manhood. The American Young Women’s Christian 
Association has a large contingent working among women and 
girls, helping in the manifold ways that only women know how 
to do. The Grey Samaritans is another body of Polish- 
American women supported by America, helping in the general 
work of relief among women and children. American university 
atudents (not a wealthy class, most of whom are working their 
way through) are contributing funds to enable impoverished 
European students to continue their studies in the universities 
of Switzerland and other countries. 

All these, except the Sanitary Equipment, are America’s 
free generous contribution and efficient help in the tremendous 
task of reconstructing Europe in accordance with the spirit of 
President Wilson’s declarations, Of course, she has taken her 
part in the International Commissions, facilitating transport 
and arranging barter contracts to mutual advantage between 
hostile peoples. She has also carried the greater part of the 
expense of the League of Red Cross Societies’ research expedition 
to Poland in connexion with typhus fever, and there is good 
ground for believing that the work carried on in this field of 
scientific investigation has been successful. 

This does not pretend to be a complete account of America’s 
work in Europe, being simply that which has come before the 





observation of a single traveller. It demonstrates, however 
that America is not standing out of the work, or abandoning 
the Allies, but, on the contrary, is in it up to the ncsbmasien 
lives, healing the sick, clothing the naked, feeding the heme 
especially women and children, bringing more than a ray a 
hope, comfort and sunshine into a sorely ravished world, and 
winning the gratitude of millions upon millions of unfortunatg 
people who have had no share or influence in bringing about 
the disaster which has come upon them. It is not too much to 
say that Americans are doing more than all other countries 
combined, and doing it in a way that must win the admiration 
of all who have had the opportunity of seeing this true spirit 
of America and how she is trying to cope with desperate 
conditions. Is it possible to imagine what Europe would be 
like without this help? And yet it barely touches the fringe 
of the actual need. 


Melbourne, Australia, E. R. Peacock, 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, 
—j———— 
BANKING RESOURCES AFTER THE WAR.—II, 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sir,—In my last letter I showed that since the war the 
banking deposits of the country had risen from approxi- 
mately 1,132 millions to 2,356 millions, an increase of 
1,224 millions, and I propose now to explain why, in spite 
of this great increase in bankers’ resources, the problem 
of adequately meeting the requirements of the trader 
and other borrowers is a most difficult one. 

I have just referred to banking deposits as banking 
“resources,” and so, of course, in a sense they are, the 
bankers using a large proportion of the deposits to make 
advances to customers, thereby aiding the trade of the 
country, and also producing profits for the banks’ share- 
holders. It has, however, to be carefully borne in mind 
all the time that banking deposits are also banking 
liabilities, and, as such, cannat be regarded in the same 
way as capital resources. This is a point too often for- 
gotten, even in quarters which should be most alive te 
its importance, and while some few years since the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Runciman) may have been 
justified in emphasizing the responsibilities of the banker 
towards the trade of the country, the bankers were also 
right in retorting that their first responsibility was to the 
depositors who had entrusted them with their funds. 
In other words, they were not only the lenders but 
the custodians of the liquid resources of the nation, and 
it is to their credit that, in spite of many attempts to make 
invidious comparisons between the English and German 
banking systems, the English banks have resolutely 
insisted that their first responsibility was to maintain 
a sound position, their credit being second only to that 
of the country itself. When, therefore, it is remembered 
that this great expansion in banking deposits during the 
war period really represented an expansion in banking 
liabilities, and that, as explained last week, the assets 
side of the bankers’ balance-sheets were encroached upon 
by the writing down of investments, it will easily be seen 
that the bankers’ desire to lend has to be tempered witb 
considerable prudence. 

It might be easy to state, and easy to comprehend, the 
fact that in spite of this huge increase in banking deposits 
the advance is outmatched by the growth in demands 
for loans if I were to say that just as the individual whose 
income may have been doubled since the war finds that 
income go no further, and perhaps not as far as in the 
pre-war days, so the banker finds himself similarly placed 
by the doubling of his deposits. As a matter of fact, 
however, that would be to state the position quite 
inadequately, as I will now explain. The private individual 
finds his resources do not go as far as in the pre-war days, 
because of the general rise in the cost of living. ‘The 
banker, however, in making his deposits do the work of 
pre-war days, is affected by the following iniluences :— 

1. The Rise in Commodities and Wages. 
2. The Delay in Transport, &c. 

3. The Impoverished State of Europe, 
4. Increased Currency Circulation. 

5. High Taxation. 

6. Large Holding of Investments. 

7. The Curbing of Inflation. 


Dealing together with the first two of these factors, it 
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—— 
must be remembered that by reason of high. prices and 
wages a single transaction often requires nowadays 
double, and even treble, the amount by way of loan 
which would have been required in the pre-war days to 
fnance the same operation. Not only so, but because 
of imperfect transport arrangements, and (until recently) 
the lack of a full supply of machinery and man-power, 
more time is occupied by the transaction than before the 
war, so that the loan is not only larger, but is wanted 
for a longer period. 

The impoverished state of Europe is also a most 
important factor increasing the demands for bankers’ loans. 
On the one hand, we have had high prices making the 
transactions with certain European countries highly 
rofitable, while on the other hand, by reason of the 
inability of these countries to make cash payments, it 
has been a case of granting long credits, and most of these 
credits have had to come out of the bankers’ resources or 
lending power. 

Nor must the enormous increase in currency circulation 
and the high wages since the war be forgotten, because 
they involve the retention by the banker of much larger 
supplies of such currency in till money than in the pre-war 
days. 

At first the high rate of taxation did not very greatly affect 
bankers’ resources. During the war period so great were 
the trader’s profits that he was able to meet not only 
taxation but most of the demands of his business out of 
those profits, but since the war the demands of his business 
—plus the taxation—has driven him post-haste to the 
banker, who may be said latterly to have had to finance 
the Government requirements in two directions, In 
the first place, the banker has had to advance large sums 
to the trader to meet Excess Profits Duty and other forms 
of taxation, and in the second place he has had to lend 
the manufacturer ana trader most of the funds required to 
purchase from the Government its realizable assets which, 
to the extent of some few hundreds of millions, have 
been sold during the last two years. 

I referred last week to the losses sustained by the banks 
in writing down their pre-war investments, but in addition 
their lending resources have also been affected by the 
fact that to aid the Government in the war-time they 
were constrained to take up at least three hundred millions 
in long-dated Government loans. Thus we find, according 
to the figures in the last Banking Supplement of the 
Economist, that the investments of all the banks of the 
United Kingdom, excluding the Bank of England, which 
amounted to £191,000,000 in 1914, amounted last 
December to no less than £602,000,000, thus still further 
curtailing the lending power of the banks, in spite of the 
growth in deposits. Since last December, however, 
there is little doubt that the banks—to meet the demands 
of the trader—have realized their investments very freely, 
and the present total is probably much smaller than the 
one just mentioned, 

Finally, it must be remembered that the curbing of 
inflation curtails the lending power of the banks in the 
sense that it tends to invade the deposits themselves. 
Just as the borrowing by the Government during the 
war, and the subsequent disbursements, tended to raise 
deposits, so the borrowing to-day, when it is from the 
public, and is used not for fresh expenditure, but to repay 
debt to the Bank of England, has the opposite effect, 
and that is why, although further inflation must be stopped, 
a rapid deflation is also to be deprecated, because, in plain 
words, it would make too heavy inroads upon resources which 
clearly are wanted to finance the trade of the country. 
Equally, too, that is why real relief can only come through 
increased production and lower prices of commodities, 
the high level of which plays, as we have seen, so great 
& part in making undue demands upon banking resources, 
That, however, is another story, and must be left for 
another day. All that I am concerned with now 
is to demonstrate the fact that just as the increased 
banking deposits do not, unfortunately, reflect a corre- 
sponding increase in true national wealth, so, for the reasons 
I have set out, they also do not reflect a real increase in 
bankers’ lending power when compared with present-day 
demands. 

Lest, however, it should be supposed that there has 
been any lack on the part of the banks to respond to the 





demands which have been made upon them by the trade 
of the country, let the facts speak for themselves. Before 
the war the discounts and advances of all the banks 
(excluding the Bank of England) in the kingdom stood 
at £683,000,000. Last December they amounted te 
£1,366,576,000! and that they are still expanding may 
be gathered from the following table, which shows that 
in the case of the five big banks alone the growth in loans 
and advances for the first six months of the present year 
was nearly one hundred millions :— 
LOANS AND ADVANCES. 





Dec. 31, June 30, 
1919, 1920. 
£ £ 
Barclays és aun ws «» 130,095,257 153,868,423 
Lloyds - wie Sai .» 135,763,591 164,395,500 
London City Westminster and Parr’s 128,090,983 154,172,642 
London Joint City and Midland .. 178,556,048 197,044,143 
National Provincial and Union .. 140,361,886 135,882,889 
£712,867,765 £805,363,597 


Having tried to show that, despite the enormous growth 
in banking deposits, the demands upon those resources 
have more than advanced pari passu, it is impossible 
not to add one word of commendation for the entire conduct 
of our banking affairs both during and since the war. 
Profits have undoubtedly been high, but it has been a case 
of maintaining, rather than increasing, dividends, and 
surpluses have been used in higher salaries to staffs, 
in writing down investments, and in strengthening 
reserves, while in some instances, and (I suggest even 
more should be done in this direction) capital resources 
have been increased. Many and difficult are the problems 
with which our banks are still confronted in the recon- 
structive period following the war, but the manner in 
which past difficulties have been met, and prudence has 
been mingled with lending activities, augurs well for the 
future.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 

The City, Ottober 5th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] —- 

THE NEMESIS OF TALK, 
(To tHe Epiton or THE “ Spectaror.’’) 
Str,—Your article entitled “The Nemesis of Talk ” constrains 
me to remind your readers of how very careful Lord Kitchener 
was in these matters. He s0 greatly disliked the possibility of 
any stray words of his being used to the detriment of a comrade 
or to the injury of his country that during the war he forswore 
all social engagements and refused almost every invitation to 


dinner. I should be surprised to learn that he went to a 
dinner party more than half a dozen times while he was 
Secretary for War. There is a story that one day, when 


driving with a friend through the streets of London, he saw a 
newspaper placard with the words, ‘“‘ Ministers who Chatter.” 
* At least they cannot say that of me! ” was Kitchener’s com- 


ment.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





IN ITALY. 


97 
i 


POPULAR FEELING 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPecTaTOR 
Sizr,—In recent numbers of the Spectator you have published 
letters calling attention to a growing deterioration in the old 
feelings of friendship towards ourselves which formerly and 
till recently were normally held by the great majority of the 
Italian public. It is not possible to deny that causes for this 
change of spirit do exist, but to quote from one of the letters 
which you publish, “it will be a pity if, led by a tissue of 
misrepresentation, we wantonly cast away our precious friend 
ship with this most civilized, progressive, and warm-hearted 
race.” Attention is called to this same danger also in a 
very clear and moderate article in a recent number of the 
Round Table. Speaking with a considerable knowledge of the 
feelings of the Italian “‘man in the street,’’ and with many 
friends and acquaintances amongst Italians of different classes, 
I have been unable to ignore the growing disillusionment of 
the Italians and the increasing doubt in the Italian popular 
mind in the loyalty, sincerity, and good faith of their old 
friends and Allies, for whom and with whom they had made 
In particular, an increasingly strong con- 
many of the educated 
English daily Press is 
view should bé 


so many sacrifices. 
viction is making itself felt amongst 
and intelligent public that the 
neither 


great 
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properly represented nor ready to publish information that 
might support or justify them. That the Spectator should have 
found space for the purpose is therefore doubly satisfactory. 

Before and during fhe war the respect and, one may add, 
the real and instinctive affection of the Italian people for the 
British and their institutions was almost unbounded, and they 
were looked upon as an example to be imitated and lived up to, 
although perhaps Italian sensitiveness and pride prevented 
this from being fully recognized. Unlike, superficially, as 
the two peoples are, they greatly resemble each other in some 
of the foundations of their characters, noticeably in their 
conceptions of civilization, their humanity, love of freedom and 
sense of justice; neither people is subtle, both are kindly, 
liberal-minded, and easy-going, neither (in the evil sense of 
a much misused word) has any love for “‘ imperialism.” The 
Italian felt that in England he had an older, wiser, and more 
experienced friend upon whom he could rely and who, when 
mistakes were made, would assist him to correct them, but 
who in no case would himself endeavour either to profit by 
them or to support others in doing so. It is a misfortune 
quite as much for the English as for the Italians that these 
sentiments, far from being encouraged and strengthened, should 
have been disappointed and rebuffed in almost every way. 
The entry of the Italian nation into the war on our side at 
a time, let it be emphasized, when our fortunes were not at 
their best, and when its assistance was of inestimable value to 
our cause, was in no sense the spontaneous or willing act of 
the Government in power at the time, neither was it the cal- 
culated wish of the people to “come into the war for what 
they could get out cf it,” an ungenerous and untruthful 
statement which I regret having heard more than once from 
English sources. 

Certainly there had always been a very strong desire to see 
the gates of Italy in Italian guardianship; to remove the 
everlasting and intolerable menace of a hostile entry into her 
house through doors of which the potential enemy, and not 
Italy herself, held the keys, and also some day ¢o bring into 
the Italian fold the Italian peoples still under the power of 
their old conquerors. Nevertheless, what actually decided the 
great mass of the people was the instinctive feeling that 
Italian civilization was at stake, that a Gerntan victory would 
mean the end of Italian liberty, no matter what material 
advantages she might gain, and that in a life-andleath 
etruggle it was impossible for her to fight against her friends 
the English on the side of her old enemy Austria. As a result 
of fighting a victorious war what at present has any Italian 
Government to show their people? 

They can show a secure frontier on the North, but not, as 
yet, on the East; they can show the graves of hetween half 
a million and three-quarters of a million dead; they can show 
an emptied Treasury, and an economic position worse than 
at any other time during the past thirty years; they can 
show a country short of many essentials for life, even of those 
which Italy herself produces; they can show a failure to 
supply her with coal which compels her to cancel two-thirds 
of the railway services, and to throw tens of thousamds of 
men out of employment through the closing or partial closing 
of factories due to the vant of fuel; they can show the price 
of clothing and other necessaries at a height unheard of in 
England; they can show an embittered and unscrupulous anti- 
Italian propaganda, which was carried on in many prominent 
English and French newspapers without one word of contra- 
diction or one word of appreciation for Italian help, Italian 
racrifices, or Italian courage; they can point out in the same 
journals continual appreciation of England and France, of 
Czecho-Slovakia, of Yugo-Slavia (against a section of which 
Italy was bitterly fighting two years ago and at whose hands 
she suffered some of her heaviest losses); they can show the 
Italian town of Fiume calling for union to Italy, suffering 
eontinued loss and hardship in its determination not to be 
totally separated from her; they can show themselves forced 
into a humiliating and difficult position in consequence and 
no authoritative voice amongst their late friends raised to 
help them to any solution compatible with their national 
honour; and they can show an army kept far above the 
strength they desire owing to the failure, up to the present, 
to provide a frontier on the East which does not require large 
forces to secure it, with its corresponding burden of expense 
and eervice. Is it wonderful if disillusionment and discontent 
are increasing, if the Italian people are beginning to feel that 
they have no friends but themselves, that the Government 
and parties which brought them into the war were wrong and 
that the Socialists and pro-Germans who opposed their entry 
were right? Is it wonderful if Government after Government 
who can show only such results should fall, or if Anarchist, 
Bolshevik and other agitators should profit to the full by the 
soil so provided for them and if the people should be more 
and more bewildered and led astray? 

But it can bo taken as = fact that these thoughts are the 





. . oe 
thoughts which are growing amongst the ordinary Italian 


public, that more and more (though bitterly against thei 
will) they are being driven to believe in English selfishness 
to disbelieve in English faith. Although now hoping Pi 
against hope the great majority of educated and intelligent 
Italians still long for English friendship; still, if almost des 
pairingly, hope that in England they still have the friend 
and example in which they once believed. And as of al] the 
people of Europ> the Italian is the least vindictive, the least 
prone to cherish memory of injury, the time to re-create their 
belief in our integrity is not yet pasced. England could still 
lead in European politics, though her opportunity js fast 
passing away, and if she will cement that friendship with 
and between the Latin nations that would re-form the Western 
Wall which always has proved the salvation and safety of 
Europe she can still do so.—I am, Sir, &c., Hi. F, 





PERSECUTION OF ITALIANS AT SPALATO, 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—I think your readers will be interested in the following 
translation of a letter which was addressed by the Workmen’s 
Federation of Spalato to the head of the Official Socialist Party 
of Rome. You commented the other day on the unwillingness 
of Marxian Socialists to help any workers who are not revyoly- 
tionaries. Here surely is a remarkable case in point. Some 
Italian Socialists, like our own extremists, have been very 
willing to help the Russian Bolsheviks, but they have evidently 
forgotten their own brothers in Spalato. Hence this ery from 
the heart.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 


Spalato, 

July 2ist, 1920. 
Honovrep Sir,—We socialists and communists of Spalato appeal 
to the Official Party urging you to send to our city a delegate 
to make an open inquiry into the oppression which the Serho- 
Croatian Government is exercising over us. Violences of every 
kind, internments, imprisonments and expulsions are inflicted 
upon us. 

We implore you not to abandon us, but to concern yourselves 
with us workmen of Spalato, lest the fact of being born 
Italians should appear to be regarded by you, our dearest 
brothers, as a crime such as causes us to be so cruelly perse- 
cuted by the Croats, who, but yesterday guests in Spalato, have 
now become our masters. The mass of the people is Italian. 
Enrolled in our Workmen’s Society are more than 8,000 men, 
but meanwhile in the city, which little less than twenty years 
ago was ruled by the beloved and popular Podesta, Biamonte, 
we are now reduced to such a state of slavery that we dare 
not even sign this document (which we beg you to publish in 
the Avanti), in order not to expose ourselves to the reprisals of 
Serbo-Croatian bayonets. 

Let it suffice to tell you that on one day, the first of July, in 
consequence of our protests against the internment of our 
leaders in Macedonia, our Trades Union was dissolved and 
150 of our comrades were arrested and condemned. 

We do not expect to be believed, but send here some honest 
socialist in whom you have confidence. No word of ours can 
have the persuasive force of the facts, if once established. 

We appeal to our comrades, confident that our demand may 
not be in vain. Ah! if the Official Socialist Party would only 
take up our defence as it has taken up that of the Hungarian 
and Russian communists, we feel that our cause would be won. 
If our dream and last hope can he realized, that an Italian 
Socialist inquiry should be made at Spalato, no longer will 
the local authorities be able to quote the Avanti in support of 
their maleficence against our liberty of thought, of meeting 
and of continuance in that faith so gloriously transmitted to 
us from our fathers. If only this should come about, if only 
our comrades on the farther shore, our brothers, could know 
with what tricks the Croat perfidy is strangling every possi- 
bility and manifestation of our life, with purpose to destroy by 
sword and fire the indomitable Italianitad that is deeply rooted 
in our working classes, then throughout the Italian Peninsula 
would break forth a flame of passion to avenge us. By the 
ideal of that common brotherhood which binds us together, by 
the love of your wives and children whom you may kiss on 
your return from the daily struggle of your labour, by the 
love of our wives and children who are mourning their 
imprisoned men, we implore you not to forsake us, for we too, 
Italian workmen of Spalato, have a right to your help. Come 
to Spalato. 

Address: The President of the Workmen’s Federation of 
Spalato, vid Ancona. 





THE TRAGEDY OF IRELAND. 

[To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Lord Grey’s suggested remedy for the ills of the dis- 
tressful country has not even the charm of novelty. It is but 
a variant of Charles II.’s impatient ebullition: “ My Lord, 
I wish it were ten thousand miles away, and that you were King 
of it.’ Until it is fully realized that Ireland is not “ten 
thousand miles away ” (with all that that negation signifies) the 
discussion of the subject can scarcely be said to begin. It 18 
a part of that hostility “ of the stars in their courses ” (as one 
historian puts the case) to the happiness of this truly ill-fated 
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country that it is situated at once too near to, and too far 
from, the predominant partner: too near for any political 
“pushing away” doctrine (applicable to distant colonies) to 
be possible, yet too far to be subjected in mediaeval times to 
the discipline which might have made Ireland an actual part 
of Great Britain. Far enough from the centres of British 
civilization—was it not long since suggested that a court held 
in Dublin two or three months of the year would appease Home 
Rule aspirations?—to be with difficulty dominated by their 
influence. As things are, to leave this detached and differen- 
tiated part to itself before any definite moral, social, or 
political “ self” (Sinn Fein presenting yet nothing of the kind) 


would surely be an insanity too great even for a Charles II.— 


fam, Sir, &e., o. B. 8; 





REPRISALS. 
[To tHe Epitor or tue “ Sprcraror.’”’] 

Sir,-A well-disciplined force in face of an enemy will stand 
punishment for many hours or days without retaliation in the 
knowledge that the time will come when it will have its revenge. 
Such a force will even make up its mind to die at its post when 
it knows that by its obstinate resistance it is helping a great 
cause. It is, however, asking too much of discipline to demand 
that a force should allow its members to be murdered without 
retaliation, when the Government for which it is suffering fails 
‘in the moral courage necessary to deal with the situation. In 
a properly governed state the citizen does not take the law into 
his own hands because he knows that the arm of the police 
force is strong and far-reaching, but in countries where the 
authorities have been persistently weak lynch law has always 
been the result. The Royal Irish Constabulary and the troops 
associated with them have seen their comrades murdered, and 
in many cases have been certain as to the identity of their 
murderers, but the law has been powerless to convict on account 
of want of evidence, for although the great majority of the 
people of Ireland are at heart thoroughly sick of Sinn Fein, 
they live in terror of it, whereas the Government is unable to 
An old adage says that counter-attack is 
the essence of defence. Now in Ireland the forces of law and 
order are always on the defensive. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to counter-attack in a proper way. If that were done 
there would be little difficulty in inducing disciplined men to 
refrain from reprisals, but otherwise it is asking too much of 
them, and, strict disciplinarian as I am, I trust that by retalia- 
tion they will force the Government to take a strong line and 
behave like men.—I am, Sir, &c., Masor-GENERAL, 


give them protection. 





“THE COMING FALL OF PRICES.” 

[To rHs Epiton or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—I follow with interest “Onlooker’s’’ capital weekly 
letters, but my opinion, for what it is worth, is that the world 
is not yet near the point where prices will fall. The causes 
behind the present huge rise of prices are not yet exhausted. 
Very briefly set out, they are these. First and foremost, the 
U.S. Federal Bank Act of 1913. The more this Act is con- 
sidered the more evident is its potency to credit inflation, and 
therefore to currency inflation. Look at what Mr. Williams, 
the Controller of the U.S. currency, has said in the last few 
days :— 

“T have shown you that the largest amount the National 
Banks of the country ever borrowed in any one year through 
rediscounts and bills payable prior to 1913 was a hundred 
million dollars. Without reducing their reserve limits, which 
under the law the Federal Reserve Board has the right to 
waive, the Federal Reserve Banks showed last week an unused 
lending power of more than seven hundred millions, and by 
reducing the gold reserve requirements by only ten per cent. 
on deposits and on notes this additional lending power could 
he increased to two aml a-half billion dollars, which would 
bring the total lending power of the Reserve Banks up to about 
four and a-half billion dollars, or forty-five times as much as 
the maximum amount which the National Banks of the country 
ever borrowed at any one time prior to 1913.” 

Thus much for the new Bank Act, and it has come to stay. For 
it is a measure of currency reform which will invite world-wide 
imitation. Indeed, in a few years it may be destined to provide 
all the federal revenue the U.S. requires, and may thus show 
the modern world an exemplar much needed, a modern State 
tax free. Already these twelve Federal Banks, which over 
there affiliate over eleven thousand Natidnal Banks, are each 
earning at the rate of nearly 300 per cent. per annum on their 
paid-up capital. In the case of the only State Bank thus far 
in the British Empire the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, 
to start which Mr. Andrew Fisher, then Premier, loaned ten 
thousand pounds of Commonwealth funds and which now, eight 
years after, is earning nearly a million in profits and has some 
thirty millions in assete—the rate of its progress has been far 
more sensational than in the case of the U.S. dozen Federal 
Banks, Truly, “ the world do move.” In currency reform, then, 
is to be found the corrective for the new predatory taxation 





going forward in America, but especially here. All taxation is 
not merely predatory—it is suicidal. Mr. W. B. Colver, a 
member of the U.S. Federal Trade Commission, declared last 
spring :— 

“ The five great packing concerns which took to themselves 
during the three years 1915-1917 profits of more than one hun- 
dred and ninety-two million dollars, as compared with fifty-nine 
million dollars during the three preceding years, added 
materially to your cost of living. The process has continued 
through 1918 and 1919. In everything you buy there are from 
one to fifty ‘excess profits’ taxes. Each one who pays this 
tax adds it to his selling price and passes it on. The consumer 
finally pays the total bill.” 

And the tendency to an inflation of values over there through 
the Federal Bank Act exactly synchronized with a similar tens 
dency in the case of our great community here, hence the world 
rise of prices. For Peel’s Bank Charter Act lias gone for ever 
and with it our so-called “ gold standard.” Nor is this less 
true of the principal Continental currencies, which also consist 
of unsecured and inconvertible paper money. What earthly 
chance is there for any metal-secured note issue with India 
hoarding every sovereign she can lay hands on? It is worth 
while to put on record at this time a few lines from the 
Calcutta Capital of August 14th :— 

“The run for gold shows no abatement, and hoarding is 

unchecked. A Bombay authority declares that if sovereigns are 
fixed and made available for ten rupees (the new legal tender 
value), the demand would not be sated without pouring out 
sovereigns to the extent of two hundred millions.” 
Ruat coelum. The removal of half this mass of gold to India, 
which is, failing legislation, quite inevitable, will bring New 
York exchange to two dollars. No one denies this, but equally 
no one in “‘ the City ” seems to care. It represents a profound 
policy of contraction which I regard as sheer naked Bolshevism, 
but which Professor Maynard Keynes actually advocated before 
the latest Indian Currency Commission, and which I gather 
satisfied the Commissioners! 

It is enough to say that our real currency here—and this has 
long been our beast—is a “ cheque currency.”’ Pownall showed 
that as between buyer and seller 97} per cent. of all transactions 
were liquidated by cheques. With some eight thousand 
millions of new gilt-edged credit instruments (consols) the ex- 
pansion of Bank deposits, which are themselves the basis for 
the “‘ cheque currency,” must be colossal in the days at hand. 
Next look at the new cheque currency in the U.S. There are 
110 millions of people. The new Federal Act has expanded 
banking, and thus bank deposits, to an almost incredible degree. 
There are nearly two hundred Bank accounts per each thousand 
people. Fancy a cheque book in the drawer of each five men, 
women, babes! Wyoming, a State but the other day of the 
*‘ wildest West,”’ leads the procession with 394 bank accounts per 
thousand of her population, 

These are, I believe, the leading contributory causes of an 
upward price movement not yet half exhausted, and which are 
causing the present ‘devaluation of money.’’ There was a 
similar rise of the plane of all prices and which was equally 
owing to currency inflation during the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Adam Smith deals with it in an im- 
portant chapter in The Wealth of Nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place, Susser. Moreton Frewen. 

P.S.—I should add that when I wrote the above letter I had 
not seen “‘ Onlooker’s ” letter in your issue of October 2nd. Mr. 
Clarence Barron, of Boston, the historian of the “ Federal 
Bank Act,”’ admirably sums up in a sentence the new theory 
and practice of British banking. Referring to his friend, the 
late Sir Edward Hollen, Barron writes, “ He is one of the few 
Bankers I have met who understand that deposits are made by 
loans.”” 


THE MINERS’ BALLOT. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Seectator.’’] 

Str,—Much confusion appears to exist regarding the effect of 
the miners’ new ballot. It is generally assumed that the strike 
notices are merely suspended, and if the new ballot shows a 
bare majority against accepting the owners’ offer the strike 
notices will then take effect unless the Miners’ Executive again 
suspend them pending further negctiations. Is this view 
correct? When the first ballot was taken the miners voted on 
the questions, namely, 14s. 2d. off the price of domestic coal and 
2s. extra per shift for themselves. These two questions were so 
combined in the ballot paper as to make one issue, and on this 
one issue the strike majority was obtained. When the leaders 
withdrew the 14s. 24, demand they altered the whole issue on 
that which the strike ballot had been taken, and had a strike 
then taken place it would have been for the 2s. extra per shift— 
a demand that had not been voted upon apart from the lfs. 2 
off domestic coal. 

It appears, therefore, that the miners’ decision to strike on the 
issue defined in the first ballot has been cancelled, and that they 





cannot now strike, according to the constitution of the Miner# 
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Federation, unless there is in the new ballot a two-thirds 
majority against acceptance of the owners’ proposals. If, on 
the other hand, the miners’ leaders contend that the suspended 
notices can now take effect if the new terms are rejected by a 
bare majority, then the strike, in the terms of the strike ballot, 
will be for the 14s. 2d. off the price of the coal of the consumer 
with 2s, per shift more for the miner. But as these demands 
have now been withdrawn a strike determined by the terms of 
the last ballot is, as Euclid would say, absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heather Gardens, London, N.W. 4. W. FPAuLKNer. 





A REMINISCENCE OF LORD BROUGHAM. 

(To tae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I am venturing to send you this on the chance of your 
deeming it worthy of publication in the Spectator. Some sixty 
or more years ago (I was a very young man at the time) I was 
invited by a friend of my own age to dine at his aunt’s house in 
London. This lady (the Hon. Mrs. Z., widow “f an Irish peer’s 
brother) was unknown to me, but at her nepuew’s request signi- 
fied she would be pleased to see me, and hence the invitation. 
There was a party of some sixteen persons, all of whom, with 
the exception of young Mr. O. (my friend), were strangers to me. 
After being introduced to Mrs. Z. I was bid to take in to dinner 
a young lady who was indicated to me by a nod of my hostess’s 
head. I had to introduce myself; no name was given; I had 
not the least idea who my partner was. At any rate she was 
gracious, and no sooner were we seated at table than with a 
merry twinkle in her eyes she said, “‘I do not know who you 
are, and I am quite sure you do not know me. Well, then, my 
name is Miss C., and though I do not suppose you are in the 
habit of making personal observations, still as a precaution I 
would beg you not to say anything uncomplimentary about the 
elderly gentleman sitting opposite or the rather stout lady 
sitting some way further down, because they happen to be my 
valued parents.” This, of course, put us on easy terms at 
once, and gave me the opportunity of saying, “ As it happens, 
Miss C., this is not the first time I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you.” “Indeed,” she replied; “now pray tell me 
where and when and how did we ever meet before, for I have 
no recollection.” 

So I told her that some years previously, when we were both 
children, we were at a garden party at Holland House, and 
with several other youngsters were sent to play games together 
in the grounds. Whilst so engaged we suddenly became aware 
of a gentleman of remarkable appearance watching us. What 
struck our observation most about him was the size and shape 
of his nose, his very comical expression, and the great bunch 
of seals hanging from a ribbon on his waistcoat. Our games 
were stopped, for, to say the truth, we were all rather alarmed 
by this stranger. Having had a good look at us he came 
nearer, and suddenly taking Miss C. by the arm, said, “ You 
ceme along with me, my dear.” And so Miss C. disappeared, 
and we others saw no more of her. But I heard subsequently 
from my mother, who was one of the guests at the “ break- 
fast ” at Holland House that day, that they were all greatly 
startled when Lord Brougham burst into the room carrying a 
little girl in his arms, and, dumping her down on the table, 
gruffly remarked, ‘“ This is much too pretty a piece of goods to 
be left out in the garden, Lady Holland.” Miss C. was greatly 
amused with this story, said she had some recollection of being 
carried off by “a horrid old man,” but never knew who he 
was, but could forgive him for the fright he caused her 
now that she heard he had said something nice about her.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Epwarp V. R. Powys. 

Oriental Club. 


A PIONEER IN ADULT EDUCATION—THE WORKING 
MEN’S COLLEGE. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—The Working Men’s College in Camden Town is doubtless 
known to many of your readers, and will appeal to all who are 
interested in educational and social progress. Founded in 
1854 by Frederick Denison Maurice, with Tom Iughes, 
Charles Kingsley, John Ruskin, and other distinguished men, 
many of them friends of the Spectator, the College has always 
been a pioneer college. From its foundation in Red Lion 
Square, through changes of abode (to Great Ormonde Street 
in 1857 and to Crowndale Road, Camden Town, in 1905) and 
through the changing conditions of the past half-century, the 
aim of its founders has been steadily kept in view, to place a 
liberal education within the reach of working men. This has 
been made possible by the devotion of a constant stream of 
highly qualified teachers, mainly voluntary, and by the loyalty 
of its sons, shown in personal service, constant gifts and 
legacies, a never-failing esprit de corps. 

The College, with its unique corporate life, was in 1919 
selected by the Adult Education Committee (a Sub-Committee 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction) as “‘ an example of the intel- 
lectual work which can be done under favourable conditions 





. . . a re, 
in a non-residential college,” and so great has } een it 
‘ en its 


success that prior to the war its existing accommodation w 
crowded to the utmost, while with the return of peace a 
problem of ever-increasing pressure has become stil] se 
acute. More classrooms and more library accommodation a.. 
urgently required; it is desired to establish a hostel pi 
secure a playing-field for college men, as well as to cumeiens 
the decoration of the College Hall, at present bare and 
finished. For these purposes an appeal is being made for the 
sum of £20,000, in confidence that, at a time when the educa- 
tional and social needs of the country are universally aoe 4 
nized, it will be supported as an effort to carry on and pie. 
further a high ideal of citizenship, Subscriptions to the pi 
Fund should be,made payable to Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson 
Bursar of the Working Men's College, Crowndale Road, N.W 1 
And the Superintendent of the College will gladly answer any 
inquiries as to the college work and the objects of the appeal 
—I an, Sir, &c., C. P. Lucas, Principal, 
Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W. 1, 


IMPERIAL WAR RELIEF FUND. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,—In gratefully acknowledging the article in your issue of 
October 2nd on the above Fund, may I be allowed to emphasize 
its closing appeal to any who are prepared to help? Our ch ef 
difficulty is to bring the tragic and unquestionable facts iene 
to the imagination and conscience of the general public. To 
remedy this we should welcome offers of service from ladies 
gentlemen who are willing and competent to speak on behalf 
the Fund at meetings, in London or the provinces, during 
coming winter. Others may perhaps be in a_ position to 
organize local committees in the same interest; and these also 
are invited to forward their names at an early date to the 
office of the Fund, Fishmongers’ Hall, E.C. 4.—I am, Sir, be 
G. A. G. Paterson, Organizing Secretary, 





if 
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THE “SPECTATOR” AT THE OUTPOSTS OF CHURCH 
AND EMPIRE. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I call the attention of yourself and readers to an 
announcement which is at once a remarkable appreciation of 
the Spectator and a pathetic appeal to its readers? It appears 
as you see by accompanying extract, in the columns of this 
month’s C.M.S. Gleaner, the official organ of the great Chureh 
Missionary Society. It is to the effect that no fewer than ten 
copies of the Spectator are asked for by missionaries in various 
stations, and the mark of honour is that, like Abou Ben 
Adhem’s name, the request for this number “ leads all the 
rest.” I cannot say what proportion of Spectator readers see 
the Gleaner, but am convinced that there are at least ten who 
could forward their copy when read to some brave man or 
woman labouring for God and humanity in some outpost of 
Church and Empire. I have no official position in the Society 
except that of a Deanery hon. secretary, nor have I had any, 
except on its Council of Selection in Jamaica. But I have put 
in eighteen years’ service abroad in the West Indies and North- 
West Canada, during the last seven of which I received, 
by means of the Victoria League, the Spectator from a noted 
lady novelist. And I do not know of any single stimulus to 
keep one up to the good old English standard of a “ Christian, 
a scholar, and a gentleman” like the weekly reading of the 
Spectator. If this was the case in British colonies, in fairly 
easy touch with other means of culture, how much more where 
a lonely man or woman is on sentry duty in a stranger's 
country !—I am, Sir, &e., C. H. Cores 
(formerly Secretary of Synod of Diocese of Jamaica) 

[We extract the following from Mr. Coles’s enclosures: 
“Mrs. Maconachie, Ivanhoe, Portland Road, East Grinstead, 
will be glad to receive (especially with stamp for reply) offers 
to forward any papers. She will then place the friend at home 
in touch with the worker abroad, but papers must not be sent 
to her address or the C.M. House.’’—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SLAV POINT OF VIEW IN 
(To rue Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’! 
Sir,—Unsettlement of the Adriatic question creates a diversity 
in public opinion not only in this but in every other country, 
and thus public opinion expresses a kind of ill-feeling towards 
one of these Therefore a_ brief 
is necessary. In regerd to population in Dalmatia taken as a 
whole—and it must be taken so—the Italians would form only 
about 3 per cent. of the whole population. Historically, they 
cannot claim any part of Dalmatia, because it would certainly 
be contrary to the will of its population. Strategically the 
argument can be met by a common settlement, and thus every 
future feeling of fear be avoided. Furthermore, it must be 
stated, it is exceedingly inconsistent of the Italian Government 
to permit D’Annunzio to exercise his selfishness to such a 
degree. To feed his own ambition he places the State—Yugo- 
Slavia—in a state of economic despair which no other nation 
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in the world would ever tolerate. His further action in 
annexing “ certain islands ” inhabited by pure Slavs will add 
gome more difficulties to one created long time ago (Fiume). 
What is the good of self-determination in theory?—I am, Sir, 
ke., P. J. Minisao.sevitcs. 


The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





MORALE. 
{To tHe Evitor or rue “ Srecraror.’’] 

§1n,—Those who, like myself, desire the retention in our lan- 
uage of “ morale” as an anglicized word, to be written 
without italics, are grateful to Mr. Pearsall Smith for his 
Tract No. 3 (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), and for the 
admirable review which appears in your issue of September 
g5th. Even the Oxford Dictionary, which supports the new 
spelling “ moral,”’ shows by its quotations that for many years 
the spelling “ morale ”’ was generally accepted, the substitu- 
tion of the new spelling being comparatively recent. 

There are strong grounds for the retention of “morale”: 
(1) It is already anglicized, and appears in dictionaries such as 
Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, Ed. 1898. (2) In its angliciza- 
tion the same principle has been unconsciously followed as in 
the case of the French word “local” (in English “locale ”’). 
(3) It is much needed (a) in order to express in military or 
other matters the special meaning (spirit of discipline) it con- 
yeys; (b) In order to avoid the confusion with the adjective and 
substantive “moral” which would otherwise occur. (4) Dis- 
tinguished authority lies behind its use in the past, and to-day, 
in spite of the example of the Spectator and the Times, not to 
mention other papers, many writers still prefer it to “ moral.” 

For the spelling “ moral,’ on the other hand, there is little 
to be said, except perhaps the pedantic argument that the 
French word, which has the same meaning, has no “‘e” at the 
end. This reason has not prevented the transformation of 
“local” into “locale” to suit the convenience of the English 
language. But, apart from all reasons pro or con, is it not, 
after all, best that the growth of a language should be left as 
free and spontaneous as possible, subject to no Median Law or 
purist prejudice; so that the adoption of new words to enrich 
our copious vocabulary may come naturally in response to a 
need which is felt?--I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. Gupsins 


(for three years (1909-12) Lecturer in Japanese at the University 
of Oxford; author of A Dictionary of Chinese-Jupaznese Words). 





BOLSHEVIKS AT BAKU. 
(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sm,—Can you or your readers inform me whether the 
Bolshevist Conference recently assembled at Baku, at which 
Enver Pasha is said to have spoken, and which is violently 
Anti-British, is identical with a so-called “ All-Asia Labour 
Congress ’’ which met in the same city on Sunday, August 15th? 
—I am, Sir, &., INTERESTED. 





AUTHOR WANTED. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “‘ Specrator.’’] 
§izr,—I should feel greatly obliged if you would tell me, through 
the medium of your readers, the source of the following quota- 
tion which serves as the motto of an appeal for the restoration 
of Rheims Cathedral: ‘‘ Honour to the immortal dead—that 
great white company of shining souls who gave their youth that 
the world may grow old in peace.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Le Bionp. 
The Empress Club, 35 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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POETRY. 


“ NORMANDY PIPPIN.” 


How pure the azure arch and dome 

Above the orchards of his home; 

How round the clouds with plumage bright, 
Golden and rose and silver white, 

That sail majestically by 

O’er Normandy, o’er Normandy. 

And when the foaming blossoms blow 

At red bud-break and all is snow, 

That buries in its avalanche 

The lichened bough and sweeping branch, 
Who would not wing and swiftiy fly 

To Normandy, to Normandy? 





When autumn days are come again 
And burn the gentle hill and plain 
Beneath their sparkling harvest, then 
The girls and boys, the maids and men 
Their baskets bring and pluck and ply 
Through Normandy, through Normandy. 
It is not given all to see 
That precious pippin on his tree; 
He finds his mournful way to town 
A withered, shrunken wight, and brown, 
With figure gone and crest awry 
From Normandy, from Normandy. 
Faded the roses from his brow, 
He’s mummified and wrinkled now 
Into a squat, ungainly lump. 
Oh rusty, melancholy dump, 
Can such a goblin testify 
Of Normandy, of Normandy! 
Fear not to trust him: he is one 
Whom many griefs have not undone, 
For fiery torments to his heart 
Only an added joy impart. 
Seeds of the martyrs sanctify 
All Normandy, all Normandy. 
But when their auburn blood we drink, 
The dish forgotten, still we think 
Of sunny orchards where they grow 
Of apple-blooth and shadows blue 
Upon the petals, till we sigh 
For Normandy, for Normandy. 

Epen PaILLports. 


THE THEATRE. 


—— fp 

“ THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY.” (ROYALTY.)—FROM 
THE SPANISH OF G. MARTINEZ SIERRA. 

The Romantic Young Lady will certainly increase the mode for 
Spanish things which is succeeding to that for Russian art and 
literature. This Spanish fashion is, it seems to me, quite a 
desirable swing of the pendulum. The Russian fashion, though 
it tended to make us more subtle, also helped to make us muzzier 
and more woolly-headed. If it made us more grandiose, it also 
increased our already sufficient northern cloudiness and haziness 
The Spanish vogue which is coming will be 
capitally corrective. There is no twilight in Spain, and appa- 
rently at the moment very little real romance. To the ordinary 
hard, bright logic of the Latin the Spaniard adds the love of a 
fierce realism ; he does not want to believe that his actors and 
actresses are kings, queens, heroes or villains; he wants to 
know they are competent artists, and I suppose it is because he 
is too much of a realist to deceive himself, as we desire to do in 
the matter of the theatre, that he turns for tragedy to the sharp, 
pungent actualities of the bull-fight. Here in the sun-drenched 
round of the amphitheatre the fierce, gripping tragedy is repeated 
in its six acts on every holiday. There is real danger; there is 
real blood; there is real agony. Here is the last act of the 
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young bull that comes stepping so lightly into the arena from 
which no relenting chance will let him issue again. To us it is 
a revolting, a caddish business. But I can imagine that the 
Spaniard might, not wholly fantastically, accuse the English- 
man of hypocrisy in his attitude to bull-fights and to tragedy 
and argue that the Englishman was the more cruel of the two. 
The Spaniard, though the tragedy was real, sacrificed only 
beasts, but the Englishman for his pleasure must seem to have 
the greater tragedy of a fellow human being in torment, must 
believe that he sees the anguish of a Lear or a Macbeth; while 
the Spaniard would feel it an indecency and a barbarity if he 
for a moment forgot that this was a spectacle. 

Be that as it may, The Romantic Young Lady is a very amusing 
and a very unromantic play, full of admirable fresh comedy 
situations. Acted by Spaniards, it must be exceedingly good, 
for, charming as Mr. Dennis Eadie and Miss Joyce Carey can be, 
they are never charming in the way the play demands. Miss 
Joyce Carey never gave one the sense that a French, and still 
more a Spanish, girl gives of for ever holding an invisible thread 
in her hand, the end of which is fastened into the button-hole 
of some man. Very few Englishwomen can produce that effect, 
for it is far from being a matter of “glad eye”: it is some 
subtle affair of standing, of sitting and of walking, and, always 
in Spain, of the fan. Miss Joyce Carey does not begin to under- 
stand fans ; she uses them just for fanning herself—a fatal error. 
As for Mr. Dennis Eadic, he was altogether too “nice,” even 
when he was most insinuating; he was almost fatherly as the 
hero—a writer of serial novels and of “ slop fiction ” generally. 
Luis Felipe de Cordoba, we are sure, was never fatherly in the 
Spanish. Miss Mary Rorke, however, as the girl’s cynical old 
grandmother, and Miss Barbara Gott as the grandmother’s still 
more cynical old lady’s maid, were quite perfect both in appear- 
ance and manner. One of the best moments in the play is when 
the heroine demands, rather tentatively, the right to walk about 
unchaperoned and to have a latch-key. It is dreadful to be 
a sheltered slave! She is then told with infinite gusto the story 
of Donna Barbarita’s three husbands and the way in which Donna 
Barbarita, a model wife, had played them off, one against the 
other. The story is one of infinite subtlety and of small touches : 
a quite motherly talk to Number 2 to make Number 1 jealous, 
a sigh before the portrait of Number 2 deceased to make 
Number 3 tear his hair, the whole delicately seasoned by an 
eccasional attack of nerves, and even—but this must be used 
sparingly—a fainting fit. Donna Barbarita is utterly and 
completely Spanish, with her indolent readiness to look facts 
in the face, her cynicism, and her ultimate propricty of behaviour, 
Miss Barbara Gott as the maid was equally perfect an exact peasant 
counterpart of the old lady, drawn with a freer, coarser hand, 
listening behind doors, taking an unholy pleasure in any sort of 
intrigue for its own sake, and with a complete contempt for the 
things of the mind, the tradition of aristocracy alone making 
Donna Barbarita’s methods a little less crude. The introduction 
into the intrigue of a “slop fiction” serial by the hero then 
running is most skilful, and though, as the reader will have 
gathered, the comedy is entirely conventional and by no means 
intellectual, many of the situations are unusually ingenious, 

Finally, one word must be said for the character of the novelist’s 
typist, Catalina, quite excellentiy played by Miss Violet Graham. 

TARN, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION.* 
Mr. Prrr-Rivers’ book is thoughtful and suggestive, but we 
are sure he will be the first person to admit that the most inter- 
esting and significant thing about it is the prefatory letter by 
Dr. Oscar Levy, a well-known writer of Jewish race and faith. 
~* The World Siynificance of the Russian Revolution, By George Pitt-Rivers. 
Oxford: Blackwell. [2s, net.J 





Dr. Oscar Levy shows the intellectual qualities that have alwa, 

marked the Jewish social and political philosopher. He a 
if we may venture to say so, too far and too much. -s 
intellectually too much perturbed in mind to give us that cniaine 
of statesmanship—judgment. He hates the Soviet, and he 
hates also the revolutionary Jew, and tells us with perfect 
plainness his doubts and fears as to his own race and religion 
Take, for example, the following passage :— 


“There is no race in the world more enigmatic, more fatal 
and therefore more interesting than the Jews. Every writer 
who, like yourself, is oppressed by the aspect of the present poe 
embarrassed by his anxiety for the future must try to elucidate 
the Jewish \ ages and its bearing upon our Age. For the 
question of the Jews and their influence on the world past and 
a, cuts to the root of all things, and should be discussed 

y every honest thinker, however bristling with difficulties jt jc 
however complex the subject as well as the individuals of this 
Race may be. For the Jews, as you are aware, are a sensitive 
Community, and thus very suspicious of any Gentile who tries 
to approach them with a critical mind. They are always jn. 
clined—and that on account of their terrible experienees—to 
denounce anyone who is not with them as against them, as 
tainted with * mediaeval’ prejudice, as an intolerant Antagonist 
of their Faith and of their Race. Nor could or would I deny 
that there is some evidence, some prima facie evidence of this 
antagonistic attitude in your pamphlet. You point out, and 
with fine indignation, the great danger that springs from tho 
prevalence of Jews in finance and industry, and from the pre. 
ponderance of Jews in rebellion and revolution. You reveal, 
and with great fervour, the connexion between the Collectivism 
of the immensely rich international Finance—the Democracy 
of cach values, as you call it—and the international Collectivism 
of Karl Marx and Trotsky—the Democracy of and by decoy. 
cries, . . . And all this evil and misery, the economic 
as well as the political, you trace back to one source, to one 
‘fons et origo malorum’—the Jews. Now other Jews may 
vilify and crucify you for these outspoken views of yours; J 
myself shall abstain from joining the chorus of condemnation ! 
I shall try to understand your opinions and your feelings, and 
having once understood them—as I think I have—lI can defend 
you from the unjust attacks of my often too impetuous Race.” 


When Dr. Osear Levy goes on to declare, as he does, that there 
is scarcely an event in modern Europe which cannot be traced 
back to the Jews, he is open to the old taunts of his countryman 
to persons of his name, ‘“ Ye take too much upon yourselves, 
ye sons of Levi.” For example, he treats us to the following 
strange piece of ratiocination :— 


‘*Napoleon was the antagonist of the French Revolution ; 
the French Revolution was the consequence of the German 
Reformation; the German Reformation was based upon a 
crude Christianity; this kind of Christianity was invented, 
preached and propagated by the Jews: therefore the Jews have 
made this war! . . . Please do not think this a joke: 
it only seerns a joke, and behind it there lurks a gigantic truth, 
and it is this, that all latter-day ideas and movements have 
originally sprung from a Jewish source, for the simple reason, 
that the Semitic idea has finally conquered and entirely subdued 
this only apparently irreligious universe of ours. It has con- 
quered it through Christianity, which of course, as Disraeli 
pointed out long ago, is nothing but ‘ Judaism for the people.’ 
The Ideal of Democracy contained in this appeal of the Jews 
to the people was their successful battle cry, their most wonderful 
weed ma work, their ‘ Dieu le veult,’ that finally forced the 
world to follow them. With it they have inspired—or, if you 
will, infeeted—Lollards and Hussites, Protestants and Puritans, 
Socialists and Bolshevists alike. Now Democracy, as we all 
know, declares—or pretends to proclaim—everybody free and 
equal: it was therefore bound to destroy the bond, feudal or 
patriarchal, between lord and serf, master and servant, and it 
replaced it, had to replace it, by another bond (a bond it had to 
invent for the occasion), that of wages and salaries.”’ 


Dr. Levy goes on, in the style of Disraeli, and no doubt with 
sincerity, to denounce democracy, to defend “ that natural 
slavery in which the master took an interest in his slaves,” 
and generally to talk a good deal of injurious nonsense about 
the Wage Tyranny and Serfs and so forth. Dr. Levy is on 
firmer ground in the following passage :-— 


“All this ‘tu-quoque’ argument is, of course, no excuse 
whatever for the Jews. There is no doubt that the Jews regu- 
larly go one better or worse than the Gentile in whatever they 
do, there is no further doubt that their influence to-day justifies 
® very careful scrutiny, and cannot possibly be viewed without 
serious alarm. The great question, however, is whether.tho 
Jews are conscious or uneonscious malefactors. I myself am 
firmly convinced that they are unconscious ones, but please do 
not think that I wish to exonerate them on that account... . 
A conscious evildoer has my respect, for he knows at least what 
is good, an unconscious one—well: he needs the charity of 
Christ—a charity which is not mine—to be forgiven for not 
knowing what he is doing. But there is in my firm conviction 
not the slightest doubt that these revolutionary Jews do not 
know what they are doing; that they are more unconscious 
sinners than voluntary evildoers. I am glad to see that this 
is not an original observation of mine, but that you yourself 
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have @ very strong foreboding about the Jews being the victims 


of their own theories and principles,” 
Dr. Levy ends his prefatory letter to Mr. Pitt-Rivers with 
the following extraordinarily brilliant example of the plea of 


’ 


“confession and avoidance’ 

“Tf you are anti-Semite, I, the Semite, am an anti-Semite 
too, and a much more fervent one than even you are. « sa 
We have erred, my friend, we have most grievously erred. And 
if there was truth in our error 3,000, 2,000, nay, a 100 years ago, 
there is now nothing but falseness and madness, a madness 
that will produce an even greater misery and an ever wider 
anarchy. I confess it to you, openly and sincerely, and with 
3 sorrow, whose depth and pain an ancient Pselmist, and only 
he, could moan into this burning universe of ours. 
We who have’ posed as the saviours of the world, we, who have 
even boasted of having given it ‘the’ Saviour, we are to-day 
nothing else but the world’s seducers, its destroyers, its incen- 
diaries, its executioners. We who have promised to 
lead you to a new Heaven, we have finally succeeded in landing 
you into a new Hell. There has been no progress, least 
of all moral progress. And it is just our Morality, 
which has prohibited all real progress, and—what is worse— 
which even stands in the way of every future and natura} recon- 
struction in this ruined world of ours. I look at this 
world, and I shudder at its ghastliness; I shudder all the more, 


as I know the spiritual authors of all this ghastliness. . . . 
But its authors themselves, unconscious in this as in all they are 
doing, know nothing yet of this startling revelation. While 


Europe is aflame, while its victims scream, while its dogs howl 
in the conflagration, and while its very smoke descends in darker 
and even darker shades upon our Continent, the Jews, or at 
least a part of them, and by no means the most unworthy one, 
endeavour to escape frorn the burning building, and wish to 
retire from Europe into Asia, from the sombre scene of our 
disaster into the sunny corner of their Palestine. Their eyes 
are closed to the miseries, their ears are deaf to the moanings, 
their heart is hardened to the anarchy of Europe: they only 
feel their own sorrows, they only bewail their own fate, they only 
sigh under their own burdens. Thoy know nothing of 
their duty to Europe, which looks around in vain for help and 
guidance, they know nothing even of their own great ancestors, 
to whose heart the appeal of pity was never made in vain: they 
have become too poor in love, too sick at heart, too tired of | 
battle. and lo! these sons of those who were once the bravest 

of soldiers are now trying to retire from the trenches to the rear, 
are now eager to exchange the grim music of the whistling shells 
with that of the cow-bells and vintage songs in the happy plain 
of Saron. . . And yet we are not all Financiers, we are 
not all Bolshevists, we have not all beeome Zionists. eal 
And yet there is hope, great hope, that this same Race which | 
has provided the Evil will likewise succeed in supplying its | 
antidote, its remedy—the Good. Yes, there is hope, | 
my friend, for we are still here, our last word is not yet spoken, 

our last deed is not yet done, our last revolution is not yet made. 

This last Revolution, the Revolution that will crown our revo- 

lutionary work, will be the revolution against the revolutionaries. 

It is bound to come, and it is perhaps upon us now. The great 

day of reckoning is near. It will pass a judgment upon our 
ancient faith, and it will lay the foundation to a new religion. 

And when that great day has broken, when the values of death 
and decay are put into the melting-pot to be changed into those 
of power and beauty, then you, my dear Pitt-Rivers, the descen- 
dant of an old and distinguished Gentile family, may be assured 
to find by your side, and as your faithful ally, at least one member. 
of that Jewish Race, which has fought with such fatal success 
upon all the spiritual battlefields of Europe.” 
We are afraid that, even at the risk of being thought bottomless | 
trimmers, we must declare that all this anti-Semite self-abne- 
self-accusation strikes us as violent, irrational | 
and useless. The Jew is no doubt a great danger, an inter- 
national and universal trouble house. He is flighty, jealous, 
angry, suspicious, untrustworthy, an idealist and a materialist 
> as the bacon he 
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gation or 


rolled into one—is, in a word, as “ streaky’ 
abhors. And yet, though we shall possibly please him, for he 
likes being a bogy, we shall do harm to ourselves if we make too 
much a monster of him, too much of a dark and daring devil. 
He loves to seem that, of course, and is willing to endure many 
things to make men tremble, but really to humour him 
is not our business. It is our business to understand the Jew 
and to beat him at his own game. But we need rot, must not, 
persecute him. We need merely to say to him, “ As long as 
you tell us, as you constantly do, that you are a Jew first and 
a member of the nation in which you live after, and a very long 
way after, we shall keep you out of our politics. We don’t 
want you to give up your religion, but your race separatism 
you must give up, honestly and sincerely, if you are to 
claim full citizen’s rights. Till you do renounce your racial 
separatism, the Stock Exchange, the Mart and the Bank will 
all be open to you, but not the world of politics. It is all very 
well to have you in the Board-room and the Bank Parlour, but 
it is not safe to have you in the Cabinet. While you think 


vat 


children of the community, we would rather keep you out of 
the seats of the rulers. 

We have said so much about Dr. Oscar Levy’s interesting 
letter that we have left ourselves little space to deal with 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers’ own pamphlet. We must, however, find room 
to quote the pascage in which he deals with the question of 
the Jews and Communism. It is a reasonable statement, and, 
though we are not prepared to endorse the whole of it, it 
certainly contains a good deal of truth :-— 


“It is not unnaturally claimed by Western Jews that Russian 
Jewry, as a whole, is most bitterly opposed to Bolshevism. Now 
although there is a great measure of truth in this claim, since the 
prominent Bolsheviks, who are preponderantly Jewish, do not 
belong to the orthodox Jewish Church, it is yet possible, without 
laying oneself open to the charge of anti-Semitism, to point to the 
obvious fact that Jewry, as a whole, has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, worked for and promoted an international, economic, 
material despotism, which, with Puritanism as an ally, has tended 
in an ever-increasing degree to crush national and spiritual 
values out of existence and substitute the ugly and deadening 
machinery of finance and factory. It is also a fact that Jewry, 
as a whole, strove every nerve to secure and heartily approved 
of the overthrow of the Russian monarchy, which they regarded 
2g their most formidable obstacle in the path of their ambitions 
and business pursuits. All this may be admitted, as well as 
the plea that, individua!ly or collectively, most Jews may 
heartily detest the Bolshevik régime, yet it is still true that the 
whole weight of Jewry was in the revolutionary scales against 
the Tzar’s government. It is true their apostate brethren, who 
are now riding in the seat of power, may have exceeded their 
orders; that is disconcerting, but it does not alter the fact. 
It may be that the Jews, often the victims of their own idealism, 
have always been instrumental in bringing about the events 
they most heartily disapprove of ; that maybe is the curse of 
the Wandering Jew. 

“Certainly it is from the Jews themselves that we learn 
most about the Jews. It is possible that only a Jew can under- 
stand a Jew. Nay, more, it may be that only a Jew can save 
us from the Jews, a Jew who is great enough, strong enough 

for greater racial purity is a source of strength in the rare 
and the great—and inspired enough to-overcome in himself the 
life-destructive vices of his own race. It was a Jew who said, 
‘Wars are the Jews’ harvest.’ But no harvests rich as 
civil wars. A Jew reminds us that the French Revolution 
brought civil emancipation for the Jews in Western Europe. 
Was it a Jew who inspired Rousseau with the eighteenth century 
idea of the sameness of man according to nature? Dr. Kallen, 
a Zionist author, writes: ‘Suffering for a 1,000 years from 
the assertion of their difference from the rest of mankind, 
they accepted eagerly the escape from suffering which the 
eighteenth century assertion of the sameness of all men opened 
to them. They threw themselves with passion into the 
republican emancipating movements of their fellow-subjects 
of other stocks.’ It was a Jew, Ricardo, who gave us the 
nineteenth century ideal of the sameness of man according 
to machinery. And without the Ricardian gospel of inter- 
national capitalism, we could not have had the international 
gospel of Karl Marx. Moses Hess and Disraeli remind us of 
the particularly conspicuous part played by Jews in the Polish 
and Hungarian Rebellions, and in the republican uprising 
in Germany of °48. Even more conspicuous were they in tho 
new internationalism logicaliy deducible from the philosophy 
of Socialism. This we were taught by the Jew Marx and the 
Jew Ferdinand Lasalle, and they but developed the doctrine 
of the Jew David Ricardo. 

“Tt was Weininger, a Jew—and also a 
explained why so many Jews are naturally communists. 


80 


who 
Com- 


Jew hater 


| munism is not only an International creed, but it implies the 


abnegation of real property, especially property in land, and 
Jews, being international, have never acquired a taste for real 
property; they prefer money. Money is an instrument of 
power, though eventually, of course, communists claim that 
they will do away with money—when their power is sufficiently 
established to enable them to command goods, and exercise 
despotic sway without it! Thus the same motives prompt 
the Jew Communist and his apparent enemy, the financial 
Jew. When owners of real property in times of economic 
depression feel the pinch of straightened circumstances, it is 
the Jewish usurers who become most affluent and who, out 
of the goodness of their hearts, come to their assistance— 
at a price.” 

A curious point, and one which we must return to on some 
future occasion, is the passage in regard 
Communism, and especially of Bolshevik C 


to the attitude of 
ommunists, towards 


women. 

Another striking passage is that which describes how Lenin 
deliberately planned the Terror which he has fastened upon 
The Russian Terror was no accident, no striking back 


Russia. 
It was a deliberate 


of the revolutionaries at the reactionaries. 


act of statecraft :— 

‘Lenin had planned the Terror years before he assumed 
power, and his writings are full of the function of the bellum 
omnium contra omnes. Thus he wrote, ‘Down with the senti 
mental dream of peace at any price; let us raise the Standard 
of civil war. We Marxists have always been and continua 





solely of Rebecca, Rachel, Miriam, Isaac, Jacob and little 
Moses and Aaron, and not at all of the other men, women and 





partisans of revolutionary war against all counter-revolutionary 
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ples.’ In this first phase of wrecking and destruction all 
a who have nothing at all to lose, all criminals, anarchists 
and homicidal maniacs will naturally rally to the call with the 
prospect of satisfying their lusts for licence, power, plunder, and 
rape. The first phase is ochlocracy. But behind the blind 
delirium of mob destruction works the secret organization 
direct it against all its enemies in order to annihilate them 
completely. It was Danton who said ‘in times of revolution 
euthority remains with the greatest scoundrels.’ ”’ 





MR. W. H. MALLOCK’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Tx1s volume of Memoirs shows Mr. Mallock in his lightest 
mood. He is not here the Conservative political philosopher 
so much as the man ready to tell you how he has touched the 
intellectual life at many points, has been much in Society, and 
has never failed to make his observations, humorous and 
searching, as he went along. He belongs to an old Devon family 
and was born when most of the members of well-known families 
in the outlying counties still seemed to be cousins. We need 
not try to disentangle Mr. Mallock’s relations, but there were 
many Bullers and many Froudes. It was an obvious advantage 
for a politically minded man to have been born into that class. 
Mr. Mallock knew from his early days everybody whom he wanted 
to know ; he was at the heart of politics without having to go to 
the pains of getting there. Although Mr. Mallock was not exactly 
born to govern, we are reminded of how Thackeray recognized 
the reality of the connexion between family and government when 
he exclaimed, “1 am not a Whig, but, oh, how I should like to 
be one!” And was it not Beresford Hope who spoke of the 
Whig families of his day as the “Sacred circle of the Great 
Grandmotherhood” ? A well-known woman interested in 
young Mr. Mallock when he appeared for his first London 
season gave him worldly advice in the true Chesterfield manner 
which she hoped would equip him to bear himself successfully 
and happily through Society. “There are some evening 
parties,” she said, “at which it will be enough for you to be 
merely seen; and with very few exceptions you should never 
be seen at a ball in a two-roomed house—for example, like the 
houses in Eaton Place.” Such advice takes us back some way. 
Society is no longer a measurable thing, and no longer would 
any woman withdraw to the back rooms of a London house 
and shutter the front windows lest it should be thought that 
she had remained when the season was over. 

Although Mr. Mallock retails much gossip it is the gossip of 
a scholar and a man of taste. He never gossips in the manner 
of those writers who are breaking down the freemasonry of 
society. Among the early stories the best we think are those 
which Mr. Mallock tells about Bishop Phillpotts of Exeter :— 

“At one of his luncheon-parties he was specially kind to a 

country clergyman’s wife, who knew none of the company, and 
he took her out on a terrace in order to show her the view—a 
view of the sea shut in by the crags of a small cove. ‘ Ah, my 
lord,’ gasped the lady, ‘it reminds one so much of Switzerland.’ 
* Precisely,’ said the Bishop, ‘except that there we have the 
mountains without the sea, and here we have the sea without 
the mountains.’ ” 
Mr. Mallock taught himself a love of books while he was still 
a child, and it is interesting to read of his early dislike for 
Tennyson and Wordsworth and his discovery of Pope and 
Dryden. He knew Carlyle, Bulwer Lytton, Browning, 
Swinburne, Ruskin, and Jowett, and has anecdotes to tell of them 
all. His first impression of Jowett was that he was very 
formidable and that he manifested no interest in a boy’s passion 
for poetry. “I felt,” says Mr. Mallock, “during the whole of 
our interview that I was walking with a mild east wind.” When 
Mr. Mallock became an undergraduate at Oxford, Jowett 
invited him to breakfast to meet Browning :— 

“ His [Browning's] eyes sparkled with laughter, his beard was 
carefully trimmed, and an air of fashion was exhaled from his 
dazzling white waistcoat. He did not embarrass me by any mention 
of my own performances. He did not, so far as I remember, 
make any approach to the subject of literature at all, but reduced 
both Jowett and myself to something like complete silence by 
a constant flow of anecdotes and social allusions, which, though 
not deficient in point, had more in them of jocularity than wit. 
He was not, perhaps, my ideal of the author of ‘Men and 
Women,’ or the singer of ‘ Lyric Love ’ as ‘ a wonder and a wild 
desire’; but there the great man was, and when I quitted his 

resence and found myself once more in undergraduate circles, 
felt myself shining like Moses when he came down from the 
mount.” 

There is an extraordinary description of Swinburne, who had 
been invited to an undergraduate luncheon party. Swinburne 
regaled the party with a parody of what Victor Hugo might have 


written had he dramatized English events at the oponine » 
the reign of Queen Victoria. The first act of the othanpe J 
Swinburne sketched showed England on the verge of a revoluti 
due to the frightful orgies of the Queen at “ Buckingham’s Palace" 
The Queen had taken to herself a lover in the person of _ 
ty? : rd 
John Russell, who had for his rival “Sir Peel.” ir Peel w: 
represented as pleading his own cause in a passionate aaa 
which wound up as follows :— , 

“Why do you love Lord John Russell, and why do you n 
love me? I know why you love Lord John Russell, - 
young, he is beautiful, he is profligate. I cannot be young, | 
cannot be beautiful, but I will be profligate.” ‘ 
Then followed the stage direction, “Exit for ze Haysmarkot,” 
Mr. Mallock adds that the vivacity and mischievous humom 
with which Swinburne sketched his projected play exhibites 
a side of his character which Mr. Mallock himself has never 
even seen mentioned. The end of the recitation came when 
Swinburne, “like a man waking up from a dream,” gai 
nervously, “Can you give me another glass of port?” Haying 
drunk off the glass at a single draught, he “lay back in his chair 
like a child who had gone to sleep, the actual fact being that in 
homely language he was drunk.” Mr. Mallock explains, 
however, that in his opinion Swinburne was never intemperate 
in the sense that he drank much. He may have been upset 
by excitement as much as by alcohol; at all events a very little 
intoxicated him. Mr. Mallock describes the origin of his satire 
“The New Republic.” He says that his models were the 
Republic of Plato, the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter and the 
so-called novels of Peacock. The idea is, of course, that friends 
meet together to discuss philosophy, religion, art and the 
problems of social life and that each character represents some 
distinct point of view. Mr. Mallock tells us that Mr. Storks 
and Mr. Stockton, the prosaic and the sentimental materialists, 
were meant for Professors Huxley and Tyndall. Mr. Luke was 
Matthew Arnold. Mr. Rose was Pater. Mr. Saunders, so 
far as his atheism was concerned, was Professor Clifford. 
Dr. Jenkinson was Jowett, and Mr. Herbert was Ruskin. 

We must not follow Mr. Mallock through his various visits 
and his descriptions of country houses. Enough to say that he 
loved visiting and that he did not at all approve of Lord Orford’s 
description of perfect bliss for a member of Society—‘ to go 
nowhere, and yet to be asked everywhere.” As we have said, 
there is little political philosophy in this volume; Mr. Mallock, 
however, throws some side glances at it and reflects upon the 
fact that in British politics extremists have always had the 
great advantage of being able to make a sentimental appeal. 
He has found Conservatives temperamentally apathetic, and 
they have allowed themselves to be outstripped at the political 
game of statistics although they could at any time make a sound 
and convincing show if they took the trouble. Finally, 
Mr. Mallock lifts the curtain from the technical elements of 
his writing and tells us with what scrupulous care and 
innumerable alterations he wrote his books. We fancy that the 
finished style would have come quicker if Mr. Mallock had beet 
an even harder worker than he believes himself to have been 
It is surprising to find in the exposition of such a precisian that 
metaphor and simile are spoken of as though they were the 
same thing. 





A CIVIL SERVANT’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Sir Grorce Kexkewicn, who was Secretary of the Education 
Department from January, 1890, to October, 1902, has followed 
the current fashion in relating his official experiences. Formerly 
Civil servants used to regard their intercourse with Ministers 
as confidential; nowadays nothing can be kept secret except 
the proceedings of a trade union executive devising a strike. 
Sir George Kekewich disregards the old rule in order, as a Liberal 
politician, to attack his Conservative chiefs who appointed him 
and to show, as the motto on his title-page has it, with how little 
wisdom the world is governed, especially in education. He 
entered the Education Department in 1868 as an “ examiner ”— 
one of a select band of University men who were nominated by 
Ministers and whose work consisted not of examining schools 
but of inspecting the reports of the inspectors who actually 
examined the schools, The duty of the “ examiners” was te 
suggest reductions in the grants, in proportion to the number of 
children who had failed to satisfy the inspectors. The worse a 
school was, the less money it received. The “ examiners” 
could only make. suggestions, which were checked by lower 





* Memoirs of Life and Literature. By W. H. Mallock. London Chapman 
end Hall, [16s. net.) 
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division clerks and were then revised by the assistant secretaries, 
«The heavier the fines we imposed, the greater credit we got 
from our superiors.” The author says that Mr. Lingen, the 
secretary (afterwards Lord Lingen), once reproved him for 
recommending a reduction of only two-tenths in the grant to an 
unsatisfactory school ; Mr. Lingen raised the fine to five-tenths 
and suspended the teacher’s certificate, with the remark, 
“There: I think that will do for them.” Some of the inspectors 
were more human. Matthew Arnold, for example, told the 
author that he was on good terms with all the teachers in his 
district because he never recommended any deductions from 
the grants. This absurdly mechanical system, worked by high 
officials in Whitehall who knew nothing about elementary schools, 
was modified after the Act of 1870, when the “ examiners ” 
were doubled in numbers and were given a little more scope for 
their talents. But the department remained a mere stumbling- 
block in the path of education until in 1890 the author was 
instructed by Lord Cranbrook to draw up a new Code. Sir 
George Kekewich is justly proud of his share in this great reform, 
under which the vicious system of payment by results was 
abandoned, schools were assured of their grants so long as they 
were reasonably efficient, and physical training was introduced 
into the curriculum. Students of the Constitution will be 
interested to learn that the Committee of Council on Education— 
in practice a fiction—actually assembled, for the only time 
within Sir George Kekewich’s long experience, to consider the 
new Code. The House of Commons, after an exciting debate 
on the important question of adjourning over Derby Day, 
accepted the Code without a division, and the Education Depart - 
ment was free to work out its programme. 

The author’s account of the genesis of the Free Education 
Act of 1891 is very curious. Lord Salisbury, in his speeches in 
the autumn of 1890, had promised “ assisted ” Education. His 
plan, as revealed to Lord Cranbrook, Mr. Goschen and the 
author, was that each inspector, when visiting a school, should 
hand postal orders to the children who had attended regularly. 
As his plan did not commend itself to his colleagues, 
Lord Salisbury charged Lord Cranbrook to devise a 
better one. The Education Department proposed to abolish 
compulsory school fees and to pay an additional grant of ten 
shillings a head. Sir George Kekewich says that the Cabinet 
accepted this Bill with some demur, but declined to incorporate 
what Lord Salisbury called “a French declaration of policy,” 
definitely recognizing “ the absolute right of every parent to 
free education for his child.’ Thus, when Sir W. Hart Dyke 
introduced the Bill, Mr. Chamberlain criticized it because he 
inferred from the speech that the Bill did not provide free 
education for all children. According to the author, Mr. 
Chamberlain, so far from having had a great deal to do with the 
Bill, had never seen it till after it was introduced. Sir George 
Kekewich apologizes for the little that was done under the 
Liberal Ministry of 1892-95, when Mr. Acland was Vice-President, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. When Lord Salisbury resumed office, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Sir John Gorst took charge of the 
Education Department. Sir George Kekewich evidently dis- 
liked them heartily. He thinks that the Duke was “ profoundly 
ignorant of the system,” and he was mortally offended when the 
Duke asked him, ‘“‘ What is a certificated teacher ?” He doubts 
whether the Duke had a sense of humour, and yet relates an 
anecdote which proves that he had :— 

“ He was discussing Sir J. Gorst’s proceedings and wondering 
whether any inducement worthy of his acceptance could be 
offered him to transfer his energies elsewhere. I suggested that 
a colonial governorship would be tempting, ‘not one of the 
£2,000 places, but a £4,000 one such as Trinidad or Jamaica.’ 
Said the Duke slowly and deliberately, not moving a muscle of 
his face, ‘I cannot imagine that the Government would offer 
Sir John Gorst the governorship of any colony that they desired 
to retain.’ ” 

The Duke was, he says, “ a living wet blanket.” He would not 
adopt a scheme for “a great central technological institution in 
London,” because it would cost a million and a-half. Sir George 
Kekewich thereupon concluded that the Duke did not realize 
the importance of industrial research, but the Duke probably 
felt that the State ought not to compete with the existing 
colleges. Sir John Gorst was not liked in the department. 
When he wanted a private secretary, none of the “ examiners ” 
would volunteer for a post that was usually coveted. Sir John 
Gorst therefore appointed a junior official, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Morant, who was to succeed to the headship of the 


saying as he g@:me to a particularly objectionable or cynical 

passage, ‘This will tickle them up,’ ‘them’ being his own 

Government ! Or, ‘ Balfour won’t like this bit; he'll squirm.’ 

Ho had a keen sense of humour and delighted in administering 
pin-pricks to the Cabinet, for whom he entertained, I think, a 
whole-hearted and probably justifiable contempt. I believe 
his speeches to have been perfectly honest, but he paid dearly 

for his honesty.” 

Honesty does not seem the right word to apply to a politician 
who for years took a large salary as a Minister in a Government 
of whom he disapproved. Why Sir John Gorst was retained in 

his office is one of the unsolved problems of recent history, on 
which the author throws no light. It might be thought that 
Sir John Gorst and Sir George Kekewich, whose political and 

educational views were very much the same, would have been 

congenial company, but the author complains that Sir John 

Gorst intrigued against him and prevented him from exercising 

his official authority at South Kensington. Inasmuch as Sir 
George Kekewich wanted to overrule the experts at the South 

Kensington Museum, who, he thought, were “ wasting” public 

money in the purchase of “‘ what seemed to be absolute rubbish, 

such as “ old iron, old tiles and so forth,” we are hardly surprised 

at Sir John Gorst’s somewhat drastic action. 

The author describes his Parliamentary e xperience from 1906 
to 1910, when he sat for Exeter, and criticizes severely the abortive 
Education Bill of 1906. Like many Liberals, he would abolish 
religious teaching in the elementary schools, with an exception 
in favour of the Roman Catholics. Why he should cherish a 
strong animus against the Church schools and regard the Roman 
Catholic schools with a kindly eye we do not know. Among the 
miscellaneous chapters towards the close of the book there is a 
vigorous denunciation of the present Government’s practice of 
multiplying Ministries and officials. The author, as a Civil 
servant of long experience, points out that it is useless to appoint 
departmental committees to overhaul these swollen bureaucra- 
cies, as the committees are mostly composed of officials who 
know better than to offend the Ministers responsible for the 
extravagance. He suggests, as the best way of reducing the 
excessively large staffs, that the Government should offer liberal 
compensation to men who desire to leave the service, as has been 
done in the Navy and Army. He thinks that many permanent 
officials would gladly retire now that there are fewer chances of 
promotion, and that the country would save money. Further, 
men should be transferred from the departments which are 
obviously unnecessary, like the Ministries of Munitions and 
Shipping, to those which serve a useful purpose. Sir George 
Kekewich warns us, however, that nothing will be done unless a 
strong Committee, from which officials are excluded, and which 
enjoys the full support of Parliament, inquires into the question 
and proposes drastic reductions. ‘‘ Most of these mushroom 
Ministries are, as a matter of fact, quite unnecessary for the 
public service.” But each of them means two or more assured 
supporters of the Government in every division. Here Sir George 
Kekewich touches the root of the evil. The Government have 
multiplied Ministries to increase their “ political stability.” 
How, then, can they be expected to reduce expenditure by 
abolishing offices which are politically useful to them ? 





PAN-AMERICANISM.* 
Tue relations of the United States to the Republics of Central 
and Southern America form a subject of considerable interest. 
From the European standpoint the Monroe Doctrine seems to 
assert a kind of American protectorate over South America. 
But from the American point of view the United States should 
be regarded only as the big brother of the less advanced and less 
populous Republics, which are in fact exceedingly jealous of 
interference from Washington. In recent years, under the 
shadow of the Monroe Doctrine, there has grown up in America 
a Pan-American movement which may be destined to bring all 
the Republics into harmonious co-operation. The nature of this 
movement is somewhat obscure, inasmuch as it is often misrepre- 
sented. We are glad, therefore, to find some account of it in a 
new book by Mr. Lockey, of C jumbia University. Mr. Lockey’s 
main purpose is to trace the beginnings of Pan-Americanism up 
to 1830, when the revolution in Spanish America was completed, 
savefor Cuba. But he devotes a useful chapter to an explanation 
of the movement, illustrated by quotations from the speeches of 
statesmen in North and South America, Pan-Americanism 
implies, he says, “a moral union of American states founded 
upon a body of principles growing out of the common struggle for 








department two or three years later :— 
“ Sir John more than once read to me the notes of a speech, 


* Pan-Americanism: Its Beginnings. By Joseph Byrne Lockey. Londoni 
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independence.” These principles are—independence, in the 
sense of “ complete political separation” from Europe ; com- 
munity of political ideals ; territorial integrity ; law instead of 
force as a means of settling disputes ; non-intervention in the 
affairs of other States; equality between States, whether large 
or small: co-operation “in a spirit of fraternal friendship in 
the promotion of their common interests.” The author would 
hardly contend that these principles have been invariably 
observed. It is difficult to trace any “ community of political 
ideals ” between the United States and Mexico, for example. 
The United States assumed a protectorate over Cuba, Hayti and 
San Domingo and acquired the Panama Canal zone. Chile has 
not respected the territorial integrity of Peru. Brazil and Peru, 
like the United States, were unable to maintain their “ complete 
political separation ” from Europe in the late war, but joined 
the Allies against Germany. Yet it is true, on the whole, that 
the American Republics have upheld these doctrines and that 
they have not been plagued by the territorial ambitions and 
economic disputes which have troubled Europe. The attempt 
to embody these ideas in a political organization has led to the 
holding of conferences. The first of these, in recent times, was 
held at Washington in 1889 at the instance of Mr. Blaine, whose 
advocacy of the‘project seven years before had led the New York 
Evening Post to coin the word “ Pan-American.” Mr. Blaine 
wanted to secure peace in the Americas and to increase exports 
from the United States to South America. Other conferences 
of the American Republics have been held since then, with no 
very tangible result, except perhaps to lessen the suspicion with 
which the South American States had viewed the great Northern 
Republic. Yet Pan-Americanism, though hard to define or to 
express in international institutions, is a very real sentiment. 


Mr. Lockey’s elaborate study of the revolutionary period 
shows that the insurgent leaders were from the outset conscious 
of the spiritual unity of Spanish America and that the greatest 
of them, especially Bolivar, sought to establish political unity. 
‘The Spanish colonies, including all South America except Brazil, 
Central America and what are now the Western States of North 
America, which revolted from Spain in and after 1808, had all 
had the same kind of upbringing under their Viceroys. Though, 
as Bolivar and San Martin soon found, the different provinces of 
that vast Empire had developed each in its own peculiar way, so 
that aristocratic Peru, for instance, would have nothing todo with 
Colombia, Argentina could not work with Chile, and Guatemala 
declined to join a Greater Mexico, yet these provinces, after 
becoming Republics, had a good deal in common. The revolu- 
tionary leaders desired to emphasize these common traits, so 
that the Republics might stand together against any attempt, 
on the part of the European Powers, to rob them of their liberties, 
Now, it is an interesting fact, well brought out by Mr. Lockey, 
that Bolivar, the “ Liberator” of Spanish America, looked for 
support not to the United States but to Great Britain. Through- 
out the Peninsular War we had been trying to persuade the 
revolutionary Junta in Spain to adopt conciliatory methods 
towards the revolted colonies. The patriots who were fighting 
for their liberties against Napoleon stubbornly refused any 
compromise with the colonists, who for their part sought to be 
freed from the obsolete Spanish colonial system. The Junta 
had violent quarrels with Great Britain on this subject at the very 
time when British troops alone were preventing the complete 
subjugation of Spain by the French. After Waterloo, Castle- 
reagh vainly tried to mediate between Spain and the colonies. 
When the Holy Alliance at the Congress of Verona in 1822 
determined to restore absolute monarchy in Spain under 
Ferdinand VII., while the United States soon afterwards began 
to recognize the Spanish colonies as independent, Canning made 
it clear that we could not tolerate the intervention of any Euro- 
pean Power on behalf of Spain in South or Central America. 
After a French army had suppressed the Spanish Liberals in 1823, 
it was generally believed that the Holy Alliance meant to 
recover the colonies for Spain, retaining by way of reward 
Mexico for France and California for Russia. Canning in 
August, 1823, suggested to the American Minister in London that 
the United States and Great Britain should come to an under- 
standing about Spanish America and make it known. The 
outcome of this conversation was President Monroe’s famous 
Message in the following December. Mr. Lockey shows, 
however, that the Monroe Doctrine excited far less interest at 
the time in South America than Canning’s declarations :— 


“Great Britain, in fact, had become strongly intrenched in 
the affections of the new American states, She, mora than any 





| 
other foreign power, hed contributed to their iade 
From her shores, regardless of treaty obligations, rg a 
gations of international law, armed expeditions had sailed “ 
aid the revolted colonists ; in her ports ships had been fitted -: 
to form units in the insurgent navies or to operate as ptiveheen 
against Spanish commerce ; from her citizens loans had oon 
obtained and by them military supplies had been furnish d, 
and on British soil thousands of men had been enlisted to re a 
in the revolutionary ranks. Moreover tho prestige which Gan 
Britain had acquired through the part she had played in th : 
overthrow of Napoleon, together with her gradual withdrawal 
from the trammels of the allied powers of cco, and finall, 
her stand against the intervention of those powers in America, 
affairs, tended very much to enhance friendly relations between 
her and the American beneficiaries of her policy, and to cause 
them to rely more strongly upon British protection. The United 
States on the other hand enforced its neutrality laws wit] 
relative strictness and thus contributed much less in a material 
way to the outcome of the revolution than did Great Britain 
And, as the military and naval strength of the United States 
was considerably inferior to that of Great Britain, it js not 
surprising that of the two nations that stood between tha 
Hispanic American states and the Holy Alliance, Great Britain 
should have occupied by far the more prominent place in thg 
opinion of those states.” 


From an American author this is a notable statement. Mr, 
Lockey quotes contemporary Spanish-American statesmen and 
authors in support of it. Thus a Mexican politician, Zavala, 
writing in 1831, said that, though Canning’s famous speech of 
December 12th, 1826, boasting that he had called a New World 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old World, wag 
exaggerated, it was substantially true that he had “ consolidated 
their independence and placed Spain in @ position of isolation 
in her efforts to resubjugate them.” Bolivar’s idea was to form a 
confederation of the Republics and to secure Great Britain ag 
its ally and guide. He elaborated his proposal in a memorandum 
of 1826, which Mr. Lockey prints in full. Bolivar was then 
organizing a Congress at Panama, at which Peru, Colombia, 
Mexico and Central America, and Great Britain were represented ; 
the United States and Brazil were invited. The Congress did 
not yield any definite result, as the treaties of federation which 
it drew up were ratified by Colombia alone. But Bolivar was 
clearly a Pan-American. He hoped by federating the Republics 
to check the growing disorder, and he looked to Great Britain 
as a model of constitutional government. The new States, 
however, could not take Bolivar’s advice, and they have had to 
buy their experience. Now, after a century of turmoil, Pan- 
Americanism is becoming a real force. 





THE ART OF READING.* 

WHEN the normal man can achieve a feat impromptu it is very 

difficult to persuade him that there can be any art in doing it at 

all. The casual spectator who inverts his umbrella and knocks 

the golf ball nonchalantly into its appointed hole can hardly be 

brought to understand the heart-searchings of the expert as he 

nervously balances his putter and hushes the animated world 

into silence while he makes his supreme effort. So, too, of reading; 

for if reading and writing do not come exactly by Neture, as Dog- 

berry asserts, they come to most of us by grace of the elementary 
school at so early an age that we think of them almost as 
intuitions. What art can there be in soobvious a thing as reading 
a book—‘“‘ something to read and done with,” as Kipps puts it ? 
Nevertheless, there are various ways of reading, and in the present 
volume Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch attempts courageously to show 
that some of these ways are illuminating, and others destructive 
of that special emotional quality which it is the business of Litera- 
ture to conserve. As he remarks in his opening pages: “ Any- 
thing that requires so much human ingenuity as reading English 
in an English University must be an art.” It is an art so long, sc 
difficult that no man can say he has mastered it ; and in these 
lectures, delivered, as the author reminds us, to a certain definite 
audience, and in certain definite circumstances, we cannot 
expect to find it all expounded. We are sorry not to hear some- 
thing from so good an authority that would help us in acquiring 
that uncanny rapidity of diagnosis which allows a favoured few 
to tell from a hurried glance whether a new volume contains 
anything of value to them, and that concurrent swiftness ol 
assimilation which enables them to absorb the nutritive contents 
and retire glutted from the feast, while mere ordinary mortals 
are still fluttering the leaves and fumbling feebly with the pre- 
face. It is true that a man may have the Johnsonian knack ol 
tearing the marrow out of a book, and yet be bereft of any real 
sense of the appeal of literature. Such men read usually for 
© The Art of Reading : Lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 1916- 
1917. By Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, M.A, Cambridge: at the University 
Press, [15s, net.] 
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information rather than enlightenment; they do not rejoice in the 
peauty of a phrase or linger passionately over an exquisite 
cadence ; yet their facility is enviable, no matter to what base 
uses it may be put, and we are sorry that the lecturer did not 
spare a little space to discuss the possibility of its acquisition. 
But if Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is almost silent upon the 
technique of his art, he has much to say upon its ultimate 
goal ; and since something must be omitted, and the most 
pedestrian portion is the least important, we have no doubt 
he has chosen wisely in devoting his eloquence and humour to 
upholding the high purpose of literature, and defending it 
against the subtle heresies which end by substituting a 
knowledge of the subject-matter of great writers for the 
comprehension and vital. enjoyment of their works. He 
fights valiantly against the system under which philology 
usurps the place of poetry, and what is counted for 
righteousness to the student, adroit in the lore of examinations, 
js a mastery of the irrclevancies of commentators ; against all 
who would make of literature an esoteric thing not suitable for 
everyday life or lightly to be divulged to the lower classes :— 
“The trouble lies, not in the harm professionizing does to 

schoolmasters and schoolmistresses but in the harm it does ‘in 
widest commonalty spread’ among men and women who, as 
Literature was written for them, addressed to them, ought to 
find in it, all their lives through, a retirement from mean 
occupations, a well of refreshment, sustainment in the daily 
drudgery of life, solace in calamity, an inmate by the hearth, 
ever sociable, never intrusive—to be sought and found, to be 
found and dropped at will: 

‘Men, when their affairs require 

Must themselves at whiles retire, 

Sometimes hunt, and sometimes hawk, 

And not ever sit and talk— 
to be dropped at will and left without any answering growl of 
moroseness, to be consulted again at will and found friendly. 
For this is the trouble of professionizing Literature. We exile 
it from the business of life in which it would ever be at our 
shoulder, to befriend us. Listen, for example, to an extract 
from a letter written a couple of weeks ago by somebody in 
the Charity Commission :— 


‘Sir,—With reference to previous correspondence in 
this matter, I am to say that in all the circumstances of 
this case the Commissioners are of the opinion that it would 
be desirable that a public enquiry in connection with the 
Charity should be held in the locality.’ 


And the man—very likely an educated man—having written 
that, very likely went home and read Chaucer, Dante or 
Shakespeare or Burke for pleasure! That is what happens 
when you treat literature as a ‘subject’ separable from life 
and daily practice.” 

Two excellent lectures deal with children’s reading, and in 
these great, but by no means too great, stress is laid upon the 
ability of the average child substantially to appreciate a very 
considerable number of the English classics if they are not made 
unnessarily difficult by superfluous and irritating explanations, 
Let but the child read, say, L’ Allegro, and amid all his accidental 
misunderstandings he will possess the essence inviolate. Many 
unwise parents err by discouraging their sons and daughters 
too vigorously and directly from reading harmless trash. The 
boy who is oblivious to his surroundings because he has lost 
himself in the thrills of The Bloodstain on the Bannister 
has learned, at least, that enjoyment can be procured out of the 
printed word ; and if you let him continue, presenting now and 
again to his notice something a step higher in the realm of 
letters, he will come insensibly to want finer provender ; whereas, 
if you insist on his taking up Comus instead, he is only too likely 
to make the discovery that Milton could not write a good “* penny 
dreadful,’ and to abandon literature for ever in favour of the 
tinematograph. The child who has found reading to be an 
increasing pleasure is on the right path to comprehending its 
art. 





MR. DOUGLAS GOLDRING’S ESSAYS.* 


Ir is a long while since anything more delightful in the way of a 
literary study has appeared than Mr. Goldring’s “ James Elroy 
Flecker,”” Apart from its quality, its mere record of facts 
forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of a much under- 
biographied poet. But the essay is actually much more than 
a record of facts, it gives us a real impression of the man and 
of the atmosphere with which he surrounded himself. The 
scene which is, Mr. Goldring tells us, his first clear recollection 
of Flecker is admirably graphic. Flecker was in a Bloomsbury 
lodging-house, and on the night of Mr. Goldring’s visit his 


sitting-room “was in an extraordinary state of chaos, 
reminding the onlooker of the inner parlour of a second-hand 
bookseller’s shop” :— ; 

““A wave of paper-covered volumes ssemed to have broker 

over the table and spent itsslf on the floor. More piles of books 
stood in all the corners and on the chimney-piece: the book. 
cases overflowed. Pictures were stacked against the skirting- 
board or lay face downwards on the carpet. A typewriter some- 
where disentangled itself from amidst piles of manuscript. 
And jumbled up with French, Spanish and Italian novels, foreign 
illustrated papers and sumptuous editions of the Greek and 
Latin poets, were liqueur bottles, glasses, copies of L’ Assiette au 
Beurre, and packets of caporal cigarettes. A withering glare of 
unshaded incandescent gas poured down on all this confusion, 
in the midst of which—tall and lean, with black hair and heavy 
eyebrows—stalked the unforgettable figure.” 

This study scems to the present writer to be the best essay 
in the book, clever as is most of the rest—that and a picte 
entitled ‘“ Low Tastes,” for these are almost the only two in 
which Mr. Goldring does not obtrude his political opinions. 
Anybody’s political opinions, even those of the mildest, urbanest 
worshipper of the Hindu god of “ things as they are,” are out 
of place in a book of literary criticism, and Mr. Goldring’s 
opinions are at the moment anything but mild. For the time 
being at Icast he belongs to the most rampageous group of 
fighting pacificists, than which no more bitter or bellicose creature 
exists. Now it may be held to be a very good thing that 
Mr. Goldring should belong to this school. One may argue that 
here is an easy form of political conviction, one which does not 
demand very much thought from its adherents, and yet one which 
has something vaguely noble, vaguely chivalrous and definitely 
stimulating about it. Fighting Pacificism one may consider 
an admirable creed for a poct, a novelist, or a littérateur. Very 
likely this is the case, and if so, long may Mr. Goldring hold 
it, but we trust, when he next writes a book of essays, ho 
will keep out King Charles’s head. Could he not always keep 
parallel chapters of a book of political essays going when he 
next writes ? The steam would thus be duly blown off, and he 
need not even publish the second book. 

In “War and the Poets” there is, by the way, an amusing 
passage of chaff about the kind of poetry that the Spectator 
delights to print. Mr. Goldring is abusing a certain set of 
verse :— 

“It reads like a parody which he might have composed over 
the telephone for the benefit of a young friend, as an illustration 
of the kind of verse the Spectator would be certain to print.” 





FICTION, 
THE CAPTIVES.* 


**T tell you,’ preaches the minister of the ‘ Kingscote Brethren,’ 

... ‘that beside the history of the spirit the history of tho 
body is nothing—and that history of the spirit is no easy tranquil 
progress from birth to death, but must rather be . . . a struggle, 
a wrestling, a contest, bloody, unceasing, uncertain in its issue 
from the first hour until the last.’ ” 
In these sentences Mr. Hugh Walpole sounds the keynote 
of his novel. He shows us his characters held captive by 
their circumstances, agonizing to throw off their trammels 
and time and again failing in their endeavours and being 
thrust relentlessly back to the old weary treadmill of misery and 
misunderstanding. His heroine, Maggie, ugly and awkward, 
yet impatient for her woman’s crown of happiness, invariably 
brings misery to all with whom she is associated. Martin, her 
lover, is a being cursed with a dual nature—he loves a life of 
freedom, yet is held by his “ inherited consciousness of God ” 
from escaping from the trammels of conventional morality. 
He, too, fails, both in his love for Maggie and in his own possi- 
bilities of development, and is thrust back into the pit. His 
saintly father—the preacher of the “history of the spirit ’’— 
fails his congregation by placing too literal an interpretation on 
his dreams and visions and bidding them prepare for the Second 
Coming at midnight on New Year’s Eve. Few scenes in modern 
fiction are as vivid with drama as the half-hour’s vigil in the 
dark chapel, where the congregation sit waiting for this tremen- 
dous Revelation. ‘‘ No drama of exultation here, no band of 
God’s servants gloriously preparing to meet Him, only the 
frightened open-mouthed gaze of a little gathering of servant 
girls and old maids.” God indeed comes at midnight but in the 
shape of the Angel of Death, who, striking down the minister, 
leaves the sheep without a shepherd. 

After these conflicts of the spirit the conventional devices of 
brain-fever for the heroine and the suppression of the hero’s 











* Reputations. By Douglas Goldring. London : Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. Det.] 


® The Captives, By Hugh Walpole, London: Macmillan, (7s. 6d. net.) 
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love-letters strike a jarring note, and it must be confessed that 
ithe book thenceforward moves on a rather lower level. And 
amid the universal failures of the characters it is possible that 
a similar misfortune may be attributed to the author who fails 
to convince his reader that Maggie, who has no conventional 
attractions, would have been so violently desired both by Martin 
and bythe commonplace, weak-minded clergyman whom, unfor- 
tunately for him, she consents to marry. The picture of Skeaton, 
her married home, a horrible seaside place, full of gossip in winter 
and sand and trippers in summer, is drawn with merciless 
discernment. That it should seem a little trivial is perhaps less 
a sign of weakness in this section of the book than a proof of the 
extraordinary strength of the earlier chapters. Maggie’s struggles 
to make good in the Skeaton environment are, of course, doomed 
to further failure, in which her foolish husband and his detestable 
sister are involved. And then, like the steps of Fate, sound notes 
reminiscent of the old life among the Kingscote brethren, and 
gradually her past again overwhelms Maggie, who abandons 
husband and duty alike in favour of the redemption of Martin. 
The book is full of perturbed and uneasy striving, and is elemental 
both in its energy and the simplicity of its theme. The same 
note was sounded in the seventeenth century by George Herbert 
in his verse parable The Pulley. In this the Creator at the 
beginning of time pours on His creature the riches of His glass 
of Blessings, yet stays His hand before surrendering the gift 
of Rest :— 
“Yet let him keep the rest, 

But keep ther with repining restlessness. 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 

May toss him to my breast.” 
Mr. Magnus, the character who acts in some measure as “ Chorus” 
to the book, puts this into modern words :— 

“There's a brotherhood of the dissatisfied and the uneasy, 


and the anxious-hearted, and I believe it’s they who will discover 
the Grail in the end, if it’s ever going to be discovered at all.” 





READABLE Novets.—The Mills of the Gods. By Elizabeth 
Robins. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. net.)—A series of short 
stories, in most of which lightning sketches of character are 
more important than the events depicted. The last story in 
the book is one of the most effective. The Hoof Slide. By 
Anthony Carlyle. (Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.)—A novel 
that will appeal to those readers who like an ultra-sentimental 
story in which, in spite of the most unpromising opening, 
everything ends happily for the heroine and her husband. 
The second couple concerned are not so fortunate. That Girl 
March. By W. H. Ransford. (The Bodley Head. 6d. 
net.)—A book concerning a country village and what came of 
the visit to the neighbourhood of an unacknowledged member 
of the family living at the great house. Buli-Dog Drummond. 
By “Sapper” (Cyril McNeile). (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. net.)—A series of breathless stories, which all end in 
the triumph of Bull-Dog Drummond, the hero. The epilogue 
gives a strong hint that the volume is only the first of a series 
in which, no doubt, athletic virtue will always be triumphant. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_———_ 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





Tux Ocrosur Macazines.—The Nineteenth Century gives 
prominence to Lord Sandon’s suggested solution of “The 
Problem of the British Empire” by means of an Imperial 
Executive which would control the Foreign Office, Admiralty, 
War Office, and India Office. It seems to us wholly 
impracticable. Sir Samuel Hoare writes at length on “The 
Prime Minister and the Chances of an Irish Settlement,’ advo- 
cating liberal amendments in the Home Rule Bill as a first step 
towards “winning back the many moderate Sinn Feiners.” 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey discusses **' The Mechanism of Revolution,” 
and points out that “the true way to fight revolution is to 
realize that it can only happen if we are remiss and allow it to 
happen.” Mr. Victor Fisher says some plain truths about 
* Labour Evolution and Social Revolution,” and shows how the 
moderate trade union leaders, through weakness and lack of clear 
thinking, have “‘ handed themselves over, bound hand and foot, 
te the conscious partisans of revolutionary action.” Colonel 
Boraston has a useful article on “ German Generals and the 
British Army,” exposing in particular Marshal von Hindenburg’s 
deliberately false assertion that the British troops lost Kemmel 











Hill on April 25th, 1918, when it was in fact held by two Fren, ch 
divisions. Colonel Repington replies vigorously to the attack 
made on him by Captain Wright in Blackwood’s for September 
in regard to the doings of the Versailles Council early in 1918, 
Sir Frederick Maurice pleads earnestly for ‘“ The Employment 
of Ex-Service Men.” Mr. Ormsby-Gore writes on “ Great 
Britain, Palestine and the Jews,” with a strong bias in favour of 
the Zionists. Professor Foster Watson examines with evident 
sympathy the tradition, handed down by Aubrey, the 
seventeenth-century antiquary, that Shakespeare “had been 
in his younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” Mr, Jesse 
Quail explains for the first time why Dickens suddenly threw 
up the editorship of the Daily News within three weeks of its 
first appearance in 1846. He prints a letter of February 26th, 
1846, from Dickens to F. M. Evans, partner in Bradbury and 
Evans, who were the principal shareholders in the new journal, 
Dickens in this letter complained bitterly of Bradbury’s discouy. 
teous and overbearing conduct. Bradbury wanted to treat the 
editor as a hireling whose orders could be overruled. “ He seems 
to me,” wrote Dickens, “ to have become possessed of the idea 
that everybody receiving a salary in return for his services is hig 
natural enemy.” Dickens, in the full tide of his popularity as g 
novelist, was not the man to be browbeaten by a printer, and 
therefore resigned. Bradbury unconsciously did a great service to 
English literature by driving Dickens away from daily journalism, 
In the Fortnightly Captain Francis McCullagh tells us what 
he saw of Trotsky at Ekaterinburg last February, when Trotsky 
was trying to make Russians work in a Labour Army and also 
to wash themselves. Mr. Marriott discusses the Bolshevik 
theory in “ Soviet v. Parliament,” and Mr. Herbert Bailey draws; 
a parallel between Peter the Great and Lenin—“ Extremism 
is the elixir of life to a Russian.” Mr. Archibald Hurd has a 
useful and informing article on “The World’s Shipping: the 
Balance of Power,” dealing with the possibilities of American 
Competition under the new Act of Congress, and declaring that 
our shipping industry, based on private enterprise, has ne 
reason to despair of the future. Mr. Howard Little, in a curious 
article, “‘ The Economist and the Workshop,” suggests that the 
economists are in league with the employers against the work- 
men and that the cry for greater production is not justified, 
“Masters must back their avowed opinion,” he says, “by 
insuring the workmen against unemployment,” but unemploy- 
ment insurance for some trades has long been in operation and 
is being extended. A Chinese writer, Mr. Chiawei Kwo, attri- 
butes China’s unreadiness to adopt Western economic ideas tc 
her ancient preoccupation with ethics and literature. Fo 
thousands of years the policy of China’s rulers has been laissez. 
faire. Confucius said: “ When wealth is scattered, the people 
will gather together ; when wealth is gathered together by the 
State, the people will scatter.” We are inclined to think that 
Mr. Kwo underrates the wisdom of his ancestors, and that 
China can give as well as receive lessons in the art of governing 
A timely article on “ British Coal and American Competition ” 
brings out some striking facts. Thus, a British miner in 191f 
produced on an average .8 ton of coal perday, while an American 
miner produced 3.77 tons of (bituminous) coal. A coal-cutting 
machine in Great Britain in the year 1916 produced on an averags 
7,601 tons, as against 8,158 tons in 1903; whereas a machine i 
America produced 15,638 tons, as against 10,457 tons in 1903 
America in 1916 cut 253,000,000 tons of coal by machines, o1 
ten times as much as was produced by machines in this country 
American competition in the coal trade is only checked by hig! 
freights. Lord Meston in the Contemporary asks “ Quo Vadi: 
in India?” in the doleful strain of his recent Rede Lecture 
concluding with an assumption of cheerfulness. The Bishop o' 
Winchester explains “The Lambeth Appeal” for Christiar 
Reunion, and the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett comments on it 
sympathetically. Professor A. F. Pollard in an admirable article 
shows why “A School of Historical Research” is needed ix 
London, by giving instances in which lack of historical knowledg« 
has caused cur politicians to err—as in the case of the troops 
which were kept at home when they might have reinforced the 
Fifth Army in March, 1918, and spoilt General Ludendorff: 
game at the outset, or as in the case of De Keyser’s Hotel whet 
the Crown claimed the power to confiscate any subject's 
property. Mrs. Re-Bartlett in “Some Side-lights on Dalmatia ” 
shows how badly the Serbs have treated the Italians and how 
unwisely the Allied representatives on the spot have behaved. 
She mentions that the Serbs have not only persecuted living 
Italians but have even destroved old Venetian monuments 
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ish recall Italy’s historic claim to the coast. Signor Benedetto 


Croce’s plea for “Literary Criticism as Philosophy,” translated 
by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, deserves attentive reading. But the 
goes too far in saying that it is ‘“‘epoch- 


translator ; 
making ” ; ancients and moderns alike have desired that 


literary criticism should be based on _principles.—— 
The National Review prints an outspoken article by Sir 
Frederick Maurice on “Versailles Strategy,” replying to the 
article in Blackwood’s for September by Captain Peter Wright. 
Sir Frederick Maurice declares that the enemy offensive of 
March, 1918, succeeded up to a point because “* Mr. Lloyd George 
believed the barrier in the West to be impenetrable and the 
Western Front to be over-insured,” and therefore refused to send 
reinforcements from England or the Near East. “‘ Surely never 
was such a blunder made in the history of war as to keep troops 
from a battle which had been foreseen for months, to expose the 
thinned ranks of their comrades to huge and avoidable slaughter, 
and then to rush these troops to the front in panic.” “ New- 
market’s ” article on ‘‘ Disraeli and the Racecourse ” isinteresting ; 
it seems that the description of the Derby of 1837 in Sybil is 
“exact in all points.” Colonel Forster and Captain Sheppard 
describe clearly “The Crisis of the Marne, 1914.” “K.” 
explains the dramatic reversal of fortune in the Bolshevik invasion 
of Poland. Mr. E. P. Hewitt pleads for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Byron in the Abbey. He is ill-advised in attempting to 
minimize the charges brought against Byron’s personal character. 
His claim to be commemorated in the Abbey must rest on hig 
poetry and on his self-sacrifice in the cause of Greek liberties. 
Blackwood’s contains some vivid reminiscences of the Empress 
Eugénie by Miss Ethel Smyth, her neighbour at Farnborough, 
who had known her well for thirty years. Miss Smyth says 
that the Empress helped to pay for the printing of some of her 
early compositions, but came to the conclusion that Miss Smyth 
was too uncompromising, whereas the Empress was a_ born 
opportunist. Miss Smyth’s skilful analysis of the Empress’s 
complex character is toc elaborate to quote, but it probably 
comes as near the truth as is possible. A good saying of the 
Empress’s, in reference to a military critic, was: “I detest the 
books which make you think that you understand things which 
you know very well that you do not understand.” Sir George 
Scott Moncrieff writes on “ Lord Kitchener and the Engineering 
Work of the War.” He declares that the recommendations 
made by Lord Kitchener’s Committee of 1911 for improving the 
Royal Engineers were rejected by the War Office, and that the 
work of organization for war had to be begun after the war had 
broken out. He gives instances of Lord Kitchener’s foresight 
and promptitude in connexion with the engineering operations. 
“When one has to serve under a man like Lord Kitchener, after 
experience of the others, it is all the difference between light 
and darkness.” “‘Ganpat”’ describes the campaigning on the 
Indian frontier against the Mahsuds last winter. The 
London Mercury is capital reading this month. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s witty essay ‘“‘On Speaking French” expresses 
truthfully the average Englishman’s reluctance to speak French 
and his inability to follow the rapid talk of a Frenchman. “I 
would recommend that every boy, on reaching the age of sixteen, 
should be hurled across the Channel into the midst of some 
French family and kept there for six months.” Dr. Ethel Smyth 
records with photographic accuracy ‘“ An Adventure in a Train,” 
being a conversation with a voluble lady from Shoreditch. Mr. 
Armold Bennett contributes some more “ Notes from a Diary,’ 
on Chekov and Maupassant, Henry James, biographies and other 
topics; Mr. Bennett denounces a good many books in his dog- 
matic fashion, but he has discovered Gregorovius, whom he is 
pleased to commend. Mr. Clutton-Brock has an interesting 
essay on “The Problem of Wordsworth ”—his lack of passion. 
The poetry includes two long pieces by Mr. Binyon and Mr, 
Blunden, 








The Anglo-French Review for October, a very readable number, 
prints a candid article by Mr. G. H. Perris on “‘ The Sickness of 
the Entente.” “‘ We are paying for the fact that in calmer days 
no serious effort was made to work out a positive Franco-British 
policy.” France was and still is concerned mainly with the 


German peril; Great Britain is interested in world-commerce 
rather than in European politics. Mr. Perris says that the 
alliance must be based on common principles and that we must 
ask, first of all, “not whether but in what spirit, with what 


spirited plea for the study of French literature as an alternative 
to Greek, if Greek is to be banned. Lord Charnwood discusses 
Herndon’s life of Lincoln. M. Camille Mauclair deals whimsically 
with “La Manie du ‘ Decoratif’” as an artistic disease of the 
times. Mr. Payen-Payne points out that the often quoted 
lines, beginning :— 


** La vie est bréve, 

Un peu d’amour— 

Un peu de réve— 

Et puis—bonjour ! 
were written not by Alfred de Musset but by Léon Montenacken, 
@ Belgian poet, who published them in 1887. 


A History of the Peace Conference at Paris. Edited by H. W. V. 
Temperley. Vol. III. (H. Froude and Hodder and Stoughton for 
the Institute of International Affairs, 42s. net.)—We reviewed 
recently the first two volumes of this valuable work. The third 
volume now issued consists mainly of documents, especially 
the full texts of the German Peace Treaty, of the Franco-British 
and Franco-American defensive treaties, and of the new German 
Constitution. The volume also gives the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk and a summary of the treaty of Bucharest—which is 
very far from elucidating the nature of that monstrous act of 
spoliation at Rumania’s expense—as well as various statements 
and speeches by President Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and General Smuts. There are three small maps. A 
useful chronology is prefixed and the official index to the Peace 
Treaty is appended, 


We have received a further batch of the numerous handbooks 
prepared by the Historical Section of the Foreign Office for the 
use of the Peace Conference. Ten of these deal with the French 
African colonies and embody information which is not accessible, 
so far as we know, in any other English publication. A sub- 
stantial pamphlet (Stationery Office, 4s, net) is devoted to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, another to Kenya, Uganda, and Zanzibar 
(2s. 6d. net), a third to British Somaliland and Sokotra (1s. net). 
There are also some useful studies of general topics, notably 
International Congresses by Sir Ernest Satow, who has packed 
a mass of facts into a moderate compass (3s. 6d. net); The Freedom 
of the Seas, by Sir F. T. Piggott (2s. net); and International 
Rivers, by M. Georges Kaeckenbeeck, the Belgian jurist, who 
outlines a subject which is certain to assume greater importance 
in the near future, inasmuch as the Peace Treaties have inter- 
nationalized many rivers. The handbooks are well written and 
accurate, and will be found convenient for reference. 


The lialian People. By Sir Rennell Rodd. (H. Milford for the 
British Academy. 2s. net.)—Sir Rennell Rodd delivered the 
annual Italian Lecture to the British Academy on June 30th last. 
It is at once an admirable account of the many strains which 
have gone to make up the Italian people, and a plea for a more 
sympathetic understanding of Italy’s national problems. We 
trust that the lecture will have a far wider circulation than the 
proceedings of learned societies enjoy as arule. For Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s exposition of the great sacrifice for an ideal, which Italy 
made in joining the Allies at a most critical epoch in the war, 
deserves to be read and pondered by all thoughtful Englishmen. 
The Italians suffered much in the cause of right, and they now 
feel that ‘‘ they have not always met with that benevolent con- 
sideration which they had expected” from their Allies. Yet 
“ the friendship of the great Power which is exclusively Mediter- 
ranean, and which seems destined before very many years to 
occupy the fourth, and possibly the third, place among the 
nations of Europe in population, is an essentially British 


interest.” 





Jane: a Memoir. By Dorothy F. Ellison. (Miss Cynthia F. 
Lubbock, 17 Cranley Gardens, 8.W. 3s.)—This touching little 
memoir of the only child of Dr. Furse, now Bishop of St. Albans 
and formerly Bishop of Pretoria, is being sold privately for the 
benefit of a Jane Furse Hospital, which is to be built in the 
North-Eastern Transvaal for a medical mission to the natives. 
Jane was born and spent her short life of barely fourteen 
years in the Transvaal. She was a happy child, delighting in 
the freedom of the veld and taking a keen interest in the 
native babies as well as in the wild animals. She had an 
active mind and wrote short stories and verses, some of which 
The little book contains portraita 


are printed in this memoir, 





guiding ideas and with what resources the treaties are to be 
executed,” 


Mr. J. H. Hallard’s “‘ Why Learn French?” is a 





of her, 
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Goldoni and the Venice of his Time. 
(Macmillan. 31s. 


plays. 
self in his memoirs as strictly accurate. 


what he knew they would expect. 


eighteenth-century Venice. 


pension. 


vention. 


The Paycockes of Coggeshall and their House. 
Power. (Methuen. 
fifteenth century preserves in Coggeshall, Essex, the memory 
of one of the great families of clothiers who established the 
English woollen industry. Miss Power, a competent historian, 
has put together, from their wills and other sources, an inter- 
sting account of the Paycockes, who were typical of a whole 
class. Capitalism evidently flourished in the woollen trade 
centuries before the introduction of steam; in the early Tudor 
period the Paycockes probably had looms in their own house 
and hired weavers to come in and work. Wealthy clothiers 
like the Paycockes built the splendid fifteenth-century churches 
of East Anglia. But Miss Power may not be right in assuming 
that the great size of many of these churches implied the exist- 
ence of a large population, inasmuch as the pre-Reformation 
shurch had to be roomy to accommodate the endowed altars and 
the processions which were a feature of mediaeval worship. 
The Coggeshall house passed by marriage to the Buxtons, in or 
before the seventeenth century, and has been recovered and 
restored in our own day by a member of that family, Several 
photographs of the house are given in the book. 


We have received from the Cambridge University Press 
the neat little Cambridge Pocket Diary for 1920-21 (3s. net), 
giving the arrangements for the academical year, with some 
miscellaneous information. 


The First Book of Psalms in the Text of G. 1. Transcribed by 
H. W. Sheppard. (Cambridge University Press. 42s. net.)— 
This is a transcript, with notes, of the first forty-one Psalms 
from a fifteenth-century manuscript of the Hebrew Bible which 
formerly belonged to Dr. Ginsburg and is now in the library 


of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Sheppard draws special 
attention to the value of the poetical accents in this MS. He 
states that Dr. Ginsburg’s account of the MS. was far from 
being accurate. A photographic facsimile of a page of the 
MS. serves as introduction. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbott (G. F.), Under the Turk in Constantinople, 8vo..(Macmillan) net 
Alston (L.), How it all Fits Together, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Anderson (Col. A. T.), War Services of _ G2nd West Riding Divisional 
Artillery, er 8vo Heffer) net 
Anderson (D.), Blue Meon, er 8vo . .(Nash) net 
Angler's Garland of Fields, Rivers, &c., 18mo0 ». Allan) net 
Armstrong (A.), Lure of the Past, cr 8VO..........65006- (S. Paul) net 
Baconi (&.), Opera Hactenus inedita, Frase 5, Secretum Secretorum Cum 
Glossis ct Notulis, Fratris Rogeri, &c., 8vo ....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Baring (M.), Dead Letters, Leelee espeaeD (Secker) me 
Bennett (A.), Our Women, Chapte rs on Sex Discord, Svo....(Cassell) net 
Bentham (J. A.), Shoes, A Story for Children, cr 8vo. ..(Due kworth) net 
Pindloss (H.), Head of the House, sv (Ward, Lock) net 
Blore (G. H.), Victorian Worthies, cr 8vo (Oxford — Press) net 
Bone (Flore nce), Price of a Treasure, cr 8ve T. 8.) net 
Borley (G. Baek Tataee, 60 GOR. occccccgccclececsed Macthoens net 
Bradiord (Ma . A Hospital Letter Writte nin France, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Bullard (A.), The Stranger, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Buley (EK. C.), Fool of Fortune, cr 8v0........+..+ (Mills & Boon) net 
Bulstrode (Be trix) (Mrs. E. M. Gull), A Tour in Mongolia (Methuen) net 16/0 
Burchardt (C. B.), Norwegian Life and Literature (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Valthrop (E.), Horse, as Comrade and Friend, 8vo (Hutchinson) net 16) 
perpen (a. My Fighting Life, 8vo cc eset net 10/6 
Castle (A. & E. John Seneschal’s Margaret. . .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Cause of World a nrest, with an intro. by ed. ‘of Morning Post (Richards) net 10/6 
Cavell (Miss), Case of, Interpreted by A. Got, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Channon (h. M.), Boy Next Door, cr 8vo ° R. T. 8.) net 2/6 
Chart (D. A.), Economic History of Ireland, cr 8v0 (T. FP. Unwin) net 5/0 
Chatterton (E. K.), Marvels of the Ship, “‘ Marvel Library” (Seeley) net 5/0 
Cheeseman (Lilian), That Curly Headed Rogue, roy 8vo....(Jarrolds) net 6/0 
Clayton (W.), Margarine, 8vo (Longmans) net 14/0 
Clibbens (D. A.), Principles of the Phase Theory, 
Dasert (A. I.), Piccadilly in Three Centuries, 5vo. /0 
Davey (N.), Desiderium, 1915-1918, cr 8vO.....eeeeeee8+--(Heffer) net 0/0 


"IOSD OH-3-3 


pe Rtas as 


By J. 8. Kennard. 
6d. net.)—Dr. Kennard has written an 
attractive biography of the famous Venctian dramatist, and 
devotes six chapters to an account of the more notable of his 
He does not accept Goldoni’s romantic portrait of him- 
Goldoni wrote his 
memoirs at the age of cighty, and doubtless gave his public 
He seems to have been a 
sober and respectable citizen ; it is difficult, indeed, to suppose 
that so industrious a man—he once produced seventeen plays in 
a year—could have found time for the fashionable follies of 
He spent the last thirty years of 
his life in Paris, where he failed as a theatrical manager, but 
where he was employed at court as a teacher and received a 
Dr. Kennard cannot explain why the old man just 
before his death in 1793 had his pension restored by the Con- 
Perhaps this graceful act was designed to please the 
Italian people, with whoin Goldoni was and stiil is highly popular. 


By Eileen 
5s. net.)—A very fine house of the late 





aaa, 
Davidson (N. J.), Modern Travel, 8vo.................. (Seeley) 
Declaration of London, Feb. 26, 1909, intro. by E. Root, ed. by J.B 4 ry 25/0 
“ Carnegie Endowment Series,” roy 8vo Oxford Univ. P Ae ese 
Dell (D. M.), Drake’s Drum, (Jarroid) net » 6 
Dougherty (R. P.), Records irom Erech, Time of Nabonidus (555-538 r — 
“Yale Oriental Series,” 4t (Oxford Univ. €.), 
Douglas (N.), They Went, er 8vo. --..(Chapman & Hall 
Fabre (J. H., Fos A Adventures, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Farrer(W.), Outline Itinerary of King Alfred the ust (Onicea niv. Pre ae 
Fell (Sarah), Household Account Book of (Camb. Univ. Pre = oon 18/0 
Feuvre (Amy Le), Discovery*of Damaris, cr 8vo (R. T rx net 42/9 
Field (G. C.), Guild Socialism, er 8vo f.” Gardnesh wa 
Findlay (J. A.), Jesus as They Saw Him, Complete ed., 8vo (W. ¢. 0.) me : 
Foerster (R. F.), Italian Emigration of Our Times (Oxford Univ. Press) ne isi 6 
Foulke (W. D.), To-day and Yesterday, cr 8vo. -(Oxford Univ. Press) = 12 
Fowell (Olivia), Mystery of Barwood Hall, (Harrap) ca 60 
Galt (Sir A. T.), Life and Times of (Oxford Univ. P ress) sat $0 
Garden of Bright Waters, trans. by E. Powys Mathers, &vo (Blackwell) eat 18/0 
Garrett (W.), ‘oe i 8k err ree (Jarrold) oa. 2 $0 
Geerge (W. L.), Caliban, cr 8V0..........cccccccccccces (Methuen) ad 7/6 
Gibson (W. W.), Neighbours: Poems, cr 8vo. . (Macmillan) net 8 
Girvin (Brenda), Schoolgirl Author, cr 8vo Hutchins} net 
Goldring (D.) and Nepean (H.), The Solvent, cr 8vo (Daniel) net 
Goldsmith (O.), Select Works of, 8v0 ...........000000e (Macmillan) net 716 
Gouldsbury (C. E.), Reminiscences of a Stowaway a & Hall) net b 
Graham (J. W.), Harvest of Ruskin, cr 8vo Allen & Unwin) net 32 
Harvey (B. S.), Gervas and the Magic Castle, er ry naieea (Simpkin) not - 
Heanley (C. E.), Granite Hills, er 8vo (Chapman «& Hall) net 
Heriot (T. H. P.), Manufacture of Sugar .. (Longmans) net 24 Y 
Hope (A. R.), Chieftain and Chum, er 8vo (Black) net 4 
ge (Queenie Scott-), Rock-Bottom, (Harrap) net rn 
(H.), Half-Caste, cr 8vo (Collins) net 7 
Horsley A. B.), Round ‘About Egypt, and Other Things (Selwyn) net 5 : 
Hunter (G. L.), Italian Furniture and Interiors, With Text (Batsford) net 249 9 
Hydraulics —Acrology Refrigeration, 18mo.... (Constable) net 30/0 
Jameson (W. W.) and Marchant (Ff. T.), Hy: ti , 8vo....(Churchiil) net 139 
Jennings (H. J.), Chestnuts and Small Beez, 8vo. .(Chapman & Hail) net 12/5 
Joan of Arc, The Warrior Maid, by Lucy F. Madison .... (Skeflington) net 169 ) 
Johnson (V. E.), Model Aeroplaning, Its Practice and Principles (Spon) net 12/8 
Jones (E. B. C.), Quiet Interior. cr 8vo (R. Cobden-Sanderson) net 80 
Lankester (Sir Re), Secrets of Land and Sea, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 96 
Lavery (F.), Raphael, roy 8vo (Sands) net 210 
Lempfert (R. G. K.), Meteorology, cr 8V0........6.66066 (Methuen) net 7/6 
Lescher (Frances Mary), Sister Mary of St. Philip, 1825-1904 (Longmans) net 13/9 
Lovett (W. J.), Applied Naval Architecture, (Longmans) net 360 
Lunt (H. J.), Manual of Cost Accounts, 8vo (Pitman) net 6/0 
Lyer (Dr. F. Muller-), History of Social Development (G. Allen & Unwin) net 189 
MacGrath (H.), Man With Three Names, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) net 84 
Mackintosh (R.), Historic Theories of Atonement (Hodder & Stoughton) net 75 
Maeterlinck (M.), Children’s Life of the Bee.. ..(G. Allen & Unwin) net 85 
Mare (W. de La), Poems, 1901-1918, 2 vols (Constable) net . 8 
Martin Chuzzlewit, “ Nelson's New Dickens,” crSvo........ (Nelson) net 7/6 
Milton, Poetry and Prose, With Essays by Johnson Maviité Macaulay, Intro, ~ 
Minutes of Conference, 1920, er 8vo (W.C. 0.) net 6/6 
Missen (L. R.), History of the 7th (Ser.) Bn. Prince of W ales’s (North 
Staffordshire Regt.), 716 
Money (Sir L. €.), Triumph of Nationalization, 8vo (Cassell) net 7/6 
Mother Goose, Illus. by Jessie W. Smith, roy 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12 6 
wte (H. Ww. C.), Extra Lady, cr 8v0.............. (Mills & Boon) net 7% 
newton (A. E.), Amenities of Book-Collecting (J. Lane) net 20,0 
Niven (F.), Tale That is Told, cr 8vo (Collins) net 90 
Oakley (Rev. G. R.), Our Father's House, cr 8vo ...-(Mowbray) net 60 
Orezy ———— First Sir Percy, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8% 
O'Riordan (C.) (Norreys Connell), Adam of Dublin, cr 8vo....(Collins) net 90 
Oxford Annual for Scouts, 1920-21, roy 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6.0 
Oyen (H.), Pluaderer, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7 
Packard (F. L.), White Moll, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stought6n) net 8% 
Pickwick Papers, “‘ Nelson’s New Dickens,” cr 8vo. .(Studio, Ltd.) net 7/6 
Presland (J.), Torquay, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 15/0 
Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences : Vol. 1 (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25,0 
Prouty (Olive H.), Star in the Window, cr 8vo (Collins) net 7/6 
Prowse (R. O.), Gift of the Dusk, cr 8vo (Collins) net 9/0 
Rhys (Grace), About Many Things, 18mo................ (Methuen) net 6/0 
Richards (R.), Cold Blood, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) net 86 
Roberts (M.), Warfare in the Human Body, intro. by Prof. A. er ash) net 180 
Roe (V. E.), Tharon of Lost Valley, er 8vo ...-(Cassell) net 8/6 
Rothfeld (0), Women of India, roy 8v0O.............666 (Sim kin) net 300 
Shelley (P. B.), A Philosophical View “ sa (Oxford U ~~ Press) net 7/6 
Shrewabury (H. W.), Brothers in Art, C. 0.) net 10/6 
Smith (A. D. H_ ), Spears of Destiny, cr a oenecoencesive (atemingtons net 8/6 
Stern (G. B.), Larry Munro, er 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Straus (R.), Pengard Awake, cr 8VO.... 66.66. c eee c eee ees (Methuen) net 8/6 
Stuart (Mary), Way to Wonderland (Hodder & Stoughton) net 126 
Thomson (J. A.), System of Animate Nature, 2 vols (Williams & Norgate) net 
Thorne (G.), Lapse of the Bishop, cr 8vo (Ward, Lock) net 7 
Thought Book on the Socratic Method, A., ed. by T. 8. Knowlson (Laurie) net 7 
Treaties for the Advancement of Peace, roy Svo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Twain (M.), Letters of, With a biographical Sketch (Chatto & Windus) net 
Victory Duplicate Farm Labour Book, No.2 .............. (Simpkin) net 
Village _— ation in India, cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Walker (D. 8.), Dream Boats and other Stories, 5vo...... (Skeflington) net 
Wallace (E.), Daffodil Mystery, cr 8vo (Ward, Lock) net 
Walpole (HL), The ow. 5, SEP PTeT Oey r eT ere eS (Macmillan) net 
Wambaugh (Sarah), A Monograph on Plebiscites (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25 
Weale (P.), Wang the Ninth, cr8vo (Collins) net 
Wells (Carolyn), In the Onyx Lobby, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Wharton (Edith), In Morocco, 8vo _iatitenetikeddenes (Macmillan) net : 
White (F. M.), Leopard's Spots, Lock) net 
Williams (0.), Good aah A re Sg (G. Richards) net 
Wiiton (R.), Last Days of the Romanovs...... (Thornton Butterworth) net 


Press) net 21 0 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
In times of li hortag 1 high price 
Lies 2 Nese we 


from headquarters—where linen is made. 
l R E L A N D Write for List No. 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, B ELFA Ss Ve 





COLLECTORS 


of 


RARE or MEDIUM 
POSTAGE STAMPS 


desirous of adding to, or disposing 
of, their Collections should consult 


PLUMRIDGE & CQO., 


PHILATELIC AUCTIONEERS, 
61/62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C., 


who hold Sales of important Collections 
of Postage Stampsin their Saleroom at 
the above address nearly every week, and 
who confine themselves solely to Philately. 


Partner: J. 8. TELFER, A.A.!. W. HADLOW, F.A.I. 





ALL TRACE OF ACIDITY 
GONE IN A FORTNIGHT 


Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner's 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
as a remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from 
ACIDITY, HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &c. 
The Lozenges are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give 
speedy and permanent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 

TESTIMONY.—‘“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘ patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory & Moore, assured me that at any rate I 
should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceedingly glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on mee: of a postcard. Mention this journal, and 
address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Streot, London, W.1. 


~ ——__________—____ 4 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH THE 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 
LTD. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TOTAL FUNDS - £24,459,031. 


IGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, enlarging pre- 

mises, offers PARTNERSHIP to young and energetic Schooimaster. A 
scholar and an athlete. Noagents. Letters strictly confidental—DBox 1029, The 
Spectator 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


a 


AMILY living in West End Square, close to Tube Station, 
would be willing to receive a PAYING GUEST (gentleman). Private 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
R4Ato NF Ss @ DU A RB E 3 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 

FOR SALE, the long Icase at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooma, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases, 

Telephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, anJ 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellont 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 
with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to Squara 
Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 





Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
near Victoria Station, 8.W. 1. Telephons: Victoria 2010. 


-_ 0 » 2 FUSBNHis #9 ED. 
On rising ground overlooking Canterbury, modern, hygienic, electrically 
equipped, ““SERVANTLESS ” HOUSE, hall, dining room, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, usual offices. Low rental to suitable tenant. 
GODDEN & SON, Agents, Station Road East, Canterbury. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS FOR DAY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified men and women fer appoint- 
ment as Assistant Teachers in compulsory Day Continuation Schools to be 
opened in January, 192}. 

The curricula of the Schools will include Literary and General Subjects, 
Scientific Subjects, Domestic Subjects, Manual Instruction, and Physical Train- 
ing, and applicants should be qualified to deal with one or more of these groups 
of subjects. 

The salaries to be paid will be in accordance with the Scale for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. 

Full particulars and Forms of Application may be obtained from the under- 
signed. The forms must be returned duly completed not later than November 
Ist, 1920. 

Canvassing, direct or indirect, will be a disqualification. 

P. D. INNES, 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, Council House, Birmingham. 
lst October, 1920. 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ST. AUSTELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January, a SCIENCE MASTER, with degree and some experience, 
to teach Chemistry and Geography. 

Salary (pending the issue of the Burnham Report), First Class, £210-£100,; 
Second Class, £180 -£350, according to previous experience and qualifications. 

Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County 
School, St. A ustell, not later than 30th October. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro. 

6th October, 1920. 
HESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

Applications are invited for the post of WOMAN INSPECTOR of SCHOOLS. 
Salary £450 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £550. 

Candidates should be graduates with teaching experience: some experiencs 
of administration is also desirable. 

Further particulars and forms of application (to be returned by October 31st) 
from the undersigned. 

Cc. F. MOTT, 

Director of Education. 





County Education Offices, 
City Road, Chester. 








tines UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Applications are invited for the above appointment vacant by the death of 
Professor Mason. 4 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom Appli- 
cations must be sent not later than November L5th, 1920, 


(AMBEIDG SHIRE EDUCATION 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE. 


“COMMITTEE. 


Wanted, ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics and English in 
Junior and Middle School: degree cssenti:l. Salary according to County 
scale, with allowance for previous experience. Forms of application, which 
should be returned immediately, may be obtained of the EDUCATION SECREL- 
TARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

25th September, 1920 

ms GABRIEL’S TRAINING 
Required in January— 

1. RESIDENT LECTURER in MUSIC. It is desirable that the Lecturer 
appointed should also act as Organist. Some subsidiary subject should be offere:t 
preferably English. Salary £170-£190, ac cording to qualifications, &c. : 

2, NON-RESIDENT LECTURER. Physical Training and Games. Tw¢ 
days or four half-days weekly. £120 a year. oe 4 ee ee J 

Apply to the Principal, Miss K. T. STEPHENSON, St. Gabriel's College, 
Cormont Road, Camberwell, 5.E. 5. 

vie MARY'S COLLEGE, LANCASTER GATE, 
bh A LECTURER on the THEORY of EDUCATION will be required iu 
January. Besides academic quatifications (preferably from Oxford or Cam 
bridge) good teaching experience is essential. The lecturer would be expecte§ 
to superintend the students’ practice in one or more subjects (mathematics ~A 
possible). For further details apply to the PRI NCIPAL, 


x ABBEY 


COLLEGE. 





SCHOOL, 


TYCOMBE 


Wanted, immediately, a GOVERNESS for Victoria, Australix. Thres 
girls, aged 9,10 and 11. Children of a Wycombe Abbey Senior. Delightful post, 
country life. Preference given to a Wycombe Abbey Senior, but other applicas 
tions will be considered.—Apply Miss WHITELAW Wycombe Abbey School, 





sitting-room and good bedroom. References required.—Apply Box 1030, the 
Spectator, 13, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2, 


Buc 
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NIVERSITY OF RANGOON, BURMA, 


Applications are invited for the following PROFESSORSHIPS :—History, 
Economics, Biology and Education, and for LECTURESHIPS in Chemistry, 
Physics and History. 

The appointed officers will be members of the I.E.S., and their initial pay 
and subsequent increments will be in accordance with the revised I.E.8. Scale, 
together with allowances as specified below. The I.E.S. Scale ranges A 
but not uniform increments from Rs. 400 a month at the age of 25 to Rs. 1,250 
a month at the age of 44. The initial pay of an officer appointed will be the 
figure in the scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Al! married officers 
will, if their wives or dependent children are resident with them in Rangoon, 
be entitled to receive in addition a Rangoon House Allowance on a diminishing 
scale of Rs. 125 a month with a salary from Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, thence Rs. 110 
up to a salary of Rs. 1,499, Rs. 100 up to a salary of Rs. 1,999, and thereafter 
Rs. 75. Officers of non-Indian domicile will recelve jn addition an Overseas 
Allowance of Ra. 150 a month up to the age of 29, Rs. a month for the ages 
of 30 to 32, and Rs. 250 a month from the age of 33. The appointments of 
Professor carry an additional University allowance of Re. 300 a month. All 
appointments are pensionable. For the purpose of illustration, the initial pay 
and allowances of officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the ages of 
30, 35 and 40 years respectively are herewith given. 

30 years 85 years 40 years 
per mensem per 
se 600 





1.E.8. Scale... ee 
Overseas Allowance .. ee 
House Allowance (if eligible) .. 
Total (Lecturers)... «- . 
University Allowance re 300 300 300 
Total (Professors) 1,210 1,510 1,700 





850 
250 
110 


1,210 


110 Lecturer 
100 Professor 


1,410 — Z 


200 
125 Lecturer 
110 Professor 


~~ 025 














OF THE WEST 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
1, PENISTONE CRATERED eee. AND NEIGHBOURING 


2. RIPON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AND NEG ae 
. ) \8’ HIGH SC AND NEIGHBOURING ELE 
SCHOOLS. MENTARY 


Coe COUNCIL RIDING oF 


APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESSES IN PHYSICAL EXERCISEs, 
Applications are invited for the above posts from candidates who have take 
a =— of training qualifying them to teach the Ling System of Swedish Crm 
nastics. na 
Initial salary from £210 to £310 per annum according to experien , 
£390 by annual increments of £10.) These figures tnciade on om, shhing to 
Applications must be made on forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, County Hall, Wakefield, which must be returned not later 
than Monday, 25th October, 1920. i 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


~ ee a 

OARD OF MANAGEMENT FOR WESLEYAN SECON. 
DARY SCHOOLS, TRURO COLLEGE, TRURO. HEAD-MASTER 
required Easter, 1921. For particulars and form of application send stamped 
res gy <5 ed envelope to Rev. Dr. WORKMAN, 150 Horseferry Road 
ondon, $.W.1. x . 


ECRETARIAL.—LADY desires post (Shorthand, Type. 
writing, &c.) of Literary or Scientific nature. Several years’ Varied 
experience in connexion with General Literature, Medicine, Geology, Drama 
Poetry, Ancient Religions, &c., &e. Very quick and accurate worker— 
J. F. T., 101 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1, 














Although only four appointments of Professor are being notified, there are 
altogether ten such appointments attached to the University. Lecturers will 
be eligible for these appointments on the occurrence of vacancies, There is 
at present a vacancy for a Professorship of Chemistry, appointment to which 
will probably be deferred until arrival of the Selected Leosurer, who will in that 
event be eligible for appointment thereto. 

Applications are also invited for an Assistant Lectureship (Woman) in Educa- 
tion. Pay and increments for this appointment are on a scale ranging from 
Ks. 400 a month in the first year of service to Ra. 850 in the twentieth year. 
To officers of non-Indian domicile an Overseas Allowance is granted of Rs. 50 
a month, and second class return passages four times during service. The 
appointment is pensionable. 

Applications should be submitted tn covers marked “C.A.,” and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, $.W.7. Scottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.1. Full particulars 
of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to EI may be 
obtained from the BOARD OF EDUCATION or the SCOTTISH EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT. wits ie —— 
_ AIR FORCE SCHOOLS OF TECHNICAL 
TRAINING (BOYS). 


Applications are invited for a number of vacancies in GRADE III. (ASSIST- 
ANT MASTERS) on the Civilian Educational Staff of the School for Boy 
Mechanics at the undermentioned Royal Air Force Station :— 

CRANWELL, near SLEAFORD, LINCS. 

The subjects of instruction include Practical Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, 
Genera! Physics, Drawing and English (language, literature, geography, history 
and civies). 

Candidates must possess a University degree or equivalent qualification, 
and will be required to teach either (i) Mathematics and Science, or (ii) English, 
preferably with Mathematics or Science as a subsidiary subject. 

The Salary Scales, to which the full Civil Service bonus will be added, are 
as follows :— 





Approximate rate 
with current bonus 

(subject to variation). 
-. £757-£904 


BASIC SCALE. 


(Head-Master) .. £450-20-£550 
Grade If. (Senior Master)... £250-10-300-15-£450 .. £464-£757 
Grade LIL. (Assistant Master) £150-10—-200-15-£350 ©... £308-£611 

In fixing the initial rates of salary in appointments to Grade ILL., allowance 
may be made for previous experience of a suitable character up to a maximum 
of 10 years (ten increments of the scale). 

For thoze who complete three or more years of service there will be a scheme 
of deferred pay in lieu of pension. 

Candidates who are selected to fill these vacancies will be expected to take 
up the duties of their appointments at the end of the Christmas vacation. 

Applications for appointment must be made on the appropriate Form (A.M, 
, which can be obtaived from the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Kingsway. 

F.C. 2. " 


Grade 1. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


i _——__-< 
COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wanted next January, or earlier if sible :— 

(a) MASTER to take MATHEMATICS (Higher Certificate and Scholarship 
Standard: Advanced Course). 

(b) MASTER to take charge of the GEOGRAPHY of the school. 

Full allowance for years of experience. £20 for post-graduate training. Allow- 
ance for Honours Degree and for Advanced Course in the case of Mathematics. 
Application forms and scale of salaries may be obtained from the undersigned 
on receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and should be returned as 
early as possible. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary of Education, 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


There is a vacancy for HEAD-MISTRESS of the TRADE SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. The school provides 
iustruction for girls who intend to enter one of the undermentioned trades in 
addition to continuing their general education: Corset-making and Lingerie ; 
Dressmaking; Ladies’ Tailoring; Millinery and Photography. Candidates 
must possess administrative and organizing ability and knowledge of {ndustrial 
conditions affecting the work of the school. Commencing salary £390 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to £490 a year. It is anticipated that this 
scale will shortly be revised. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer (T.1a), Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. (Stamped addressed foolsca 
envelope necessary.) Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on October 23rd, 
1920. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

There is a vacancy for a FULL-TIME ART MISTRESS at the L.C.C. 
Paddington Technical Institute, Saltram Crescent, W. 9, who is required to 
teach art in the trade school for girls and in the evening classes. Candidates 
should have had experience in industrial design. Commencing salary £180 
to £240 a vear, according to qualifications and experience, rising by annual 
a of £10 to £310 a year. It is anticipated that this scale will shortly 

revised. 

Application forms may be obtained from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.1a), 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2 (stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope necessary). Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on October 18th, 
1920. Canvassing disqualitics, 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 








ANTED.—January, for Brentwood, Southport, experienced 

Classical and History (with Literature) MISTRESSES. Girton of 

Oxford Honours preferred. Churchwomen. Salaries, resident, £120: rising 
to £150. Apply Miss HOGBEN, Clarendon School, Southport. 




















ANY., 1921, and IMMEDIATE VACANCIES.—Applica- 
fee, 
NOTE NEW ADDRES HE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial 
date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 
[PANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, re 3 
EXHIBITION of MARINE PICTURES by H. J. Burgess, R.O.1., Philip 
LECTURES, Ge. 
Century and Now,” will be delivered by Professor T. F. TOUT, M.A., F.B.A,, at 
College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. E. C. PERRY, Principal Officer. 
** Educational Problems of the Moment.”” Admission Free. 
NON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
of London. ‘There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
Session began October 6 For Calendar and further particulars 
VIVENDI 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
without need for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College tor Teachers. President: 
cerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of Education, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Netable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping 
“ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
greenhouse erection, &c.—RIDLEY-PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 
Specially endowed for Daughters of the Clergy. 
training includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
; (Classics), M.A., 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


tions are invited at once from GRADUATES, UNDER-GRADS ang 
Dept.; ROLAND HOt SE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 7. 
RLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 
{LEVES ART GALLERY, 
Connard, A.R.A., Cecil King, Sir J. Lavery, A.R.A., Julius Olsson, R.A., Charles 
[ NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The CREIGHTON LEC. 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m., on Thursday, October 14th, 
| ECTURES at 153 Brompton Road, 8.W.—Friday, Oct. 15th, 
Miss 
a 7 See co Liz @ @, 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CA 
Principal: Miss B. 8. PHILLPOTTS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E, 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for three years 
_ Apply _to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 3 
Introduces into human evolution a new principle—Discovery of the 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the weak buoyant. 
Address Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G, 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range class 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 
Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, at a fee of £40 per term. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Hon, Mods. 
ee HELENA 


SENIOR and JUNIOR MASTERS with good testimonials, &c. No reg 
Ci dae Ino AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving Up-to- 
G 
COMPANY. Cavendish Square, London, 7 
21 OLD BOND STREET, W. 1. 
Pears, R.O.1., Norman Wilkinson, 0.B.E., R.O.1. Open Daily, 10—5. 
TURE for 1920-21, entitled ‘“ England and France in the Fourteenth 
Admission free by ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, University 
E. A. DRAPER. Tuesday, Oct. 19th, 8 p.m., Mrs. 8. PLATT, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
are offered for competition at an examination held annually in April. 

TNHE ARS SYSTEM 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATED 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
Monteflere, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £140 a year.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretica 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making rose garden, 
\T. MARYS HALL, KEMP TOWN, BRIGHTON. 
The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. ‘he 
London. 
COLLEGE, EALING, W.5 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £78 to £84 a yeal. 
Officers’ daughters, £78 a year. . 
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DOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
i) FOUNDED 1850. . 


iss BRENDA NIGH’ TING ALE, M.A, London, 
Principals {ies VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MU SIO (FE jeonige Method), 















LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WEL NOWN PROFESSORS. 
"HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


L Next Term begins September 23rd. 
Prospectus on application to SLiss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Gray shott. 


7 ADY ELTON confidently Recommends “THE LAWN 
CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with thorough 
education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
rentaabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea,— 
pe oe. illus. Prospectus ap pply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


T ANSDOW NE HOUSE, SWAN AGE, B BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FORK GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal : Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Camb ridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, If required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking t the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Teunis, Bathing 


TIGHFIE b D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: ‘“* Watford 616.” 
thorough 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, 

Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


HE COTSWOLD HILLS.—ENDERLEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above the sea, bracing 
Central heating Thoroughly good education, Fees 120 
guiness per annum, Prospectus on application. 
ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate {s sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Mane hester, Liverpool, and Cariisle. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HAKROW. 


Prospectus on @ Ristorles to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College F listorical Tripos) 2 and of the Maria Grey Training College. 























alr, lovely scenery. 











AJOR-GENERAL and Mrs. MUNDAY recommend 
pi’ HOME = GIRLS whose parents are abroad, or others wishing to visit 
london. Pleasant social life, finishing lessons if desired.—Box 1026, The 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garde n, London, W.C. 2 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.”—Descriptive 
of life in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &c. Price 5s. not. Postage 6d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., ““ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1. 
TAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
I CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
pa. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early ap plications 
should be made. 


Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 
SCHOOL. 


wore ESTER CATHEDRAL  KING’S 


ANNUAL SCHOL ARSHIP E x AMINATION, 
November 29th and svth. 








The following SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to boys under 15 :— 

Foyr King’s Scholarships, Two Governors’ Exhibitions (tenable with the above), 
Three Houge Scholarships, One Dean Forrest and One Amy Lea Exhibition (w ith 
preference for sons of clergy). 

Apply to Rev. C. CREIGHTON, 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 349 feet above 


Worcester. 





Head-Master, King’s School, 








sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for N AVAL CADETS, 
ee ___ Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. * a 
1) z 7 Lb BPs FY. 

COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Warford, Alderle ley Edge, Cheshire. 
Solely for Boys suffering from E pile psy. Home Life, Medical Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 42s. per week.—Apply to MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 








PRIVATE ‘Tu ITION, &c. 


BOUBNEMOUTH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and 2nd piace on the Woolwich List, 40. 
ee Apply Stirling | House, Manor Road, Bourne mouth. 


‘TUDENTS’ ACME CORRESPONDEN YCE COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPERIENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Apply H. W. RAISIN, B.Sc. (London Univ.), 


Road, Bournemouth. 
YJLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vo abulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE S, Barristers, Preac hers, 
Lecturers, . and Ladies, 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. _ 


WITION AT BROADSTAIRS.- —Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A, 


formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 








Freshfield, 55 Christchurch 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


1 CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 
& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, Be. 4 


Mesers. J. & J. 





Telephone: 5053 Central. 
— Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, &c.) to 
v . Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely responalble for the 

oe staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
upply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON,W.1. 'Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines), 


_|()201ce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING a bas 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., 4926. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CIRARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly pre pared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial ‘work. Course from any date. E xeellent: introductions given. 











—— =p 





UTHORS should send for “particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their rf 
kets.—Wr rite, ae: Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet 8t., E.C 


BE SUCCESSFUL wiitex— 
GOOD waite STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
demand. Learn how to write them, and Karn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying ex erience of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 2. 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading feo 
charged, Good short ‘storles required, 


2,000-5,000 ‘words, Novels and 
Serials from about 80,000 words, 


Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. 
Anthois’ MSS, typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ 
Commons. London, ¥.C, 4. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, Is. PER 1,000 WORDS. Carbon 
copy 4d. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelligent work that pleases both Author 
and Editor.— Literary Dept, OX OXFORD BURE AU, 3 Crosshall St., Liverpool. 











2250 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. 
Unique posts rt course, Booklet free-—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 


22 Bedfo Street, W.C. a en oa 
} ESEARCH WORK UNDERTAKEN for AUTHORS of 
repute by active young Newspaper Man. JBest credentials. Strict 
secrecy —Write Box 29, W. H. SMITH & SON, Kingsway, W.C, 2. 


TOURS. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS for 
as a Algeria and Tunisia (“The Garden of Allah” 


Dec. ypt, &c., 8 weeks, 285 gns. Spring, Sige. 
panied ar Tiss BISHOP, F. R. Gs 8. » 159 A Auc ki and Road, 

YIsITs TO GRAV ES “ON” 

THE CHURCH ARMY’S escorted parties, for widows, 
near relatives, leave several times weekly for all parts of the British Front in 
France and Belgium. Moderate inclusive sum for travel from London to 
destination and back, lodging, board andescort. In YPRES the Church Army 
has a comfortable HOSTEL for accommodationof visitors. Early application 
to join parties — be made to the SECRETARY, Graves Visitors, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W. 

DONATIONS 3 ‘row ARDS FUND for helping poor visitors unable to bear 
“Barclays” % 





ladies gu gentlemen. 

32 days, 98 gns. 
Spain, &c. Accom- 
Upper Yorwood, 8. -E. B.19. 


WwW I *F RONT. 























ST 





parents and other 














whole cost most gratefully received, cheques being crossed 
Church A Army, by, pay able to Prebe ndary © arlile, D. D., Hon. Chief Secretary. 
HOTELS, ‘HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents erMfoy Hotel 


Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Cliff ——. Bay aud Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
Telep 


OU SNEMOUTE. —CROHAM HURST GUEST HOUSE, 
WEST CLIFF.—Excellent cuisine. Separate tables. Private car 
available.—For tariff apply } Miss M, WHARTON, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &e., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar 5q., W.O.2. 
NQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. ee 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Appiy SECRETARIES. 30 Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 


JAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your 


Artistic and original work 












own Arms, 











three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention,—Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
OS St Aaa a a 
EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLEPOINT, 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal present, for 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus, scarves, 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on approval 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. Cork. 
THEENIC SCOTCH - WOVEN UNDERWEAR. 
All sizes supplied yt finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino, 
GU: NTEED UNSHRINKABLE 
rite on DIRECT for patterus and on eS. 
DEPT. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SUULLANV 
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RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Viigentte. 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
antens guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
N & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years. 


LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic 

dwellings down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accom- 

plish its purpose. We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. Harmless to 

domestic aniinals. Full directions on each tin.—2s., 3s. = or 6s. per tin, post 
Sree, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookeamoore Road, Sheff eld 


or otherwise). 
8. CA 








Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Coniributicns (crossed Barcla ay ’s Y¥, Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 


Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


— $$ ____ 


THE ONE SERVICE 
which is ALWAYS FULLY MOBILISED 
is the 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 


It knows no respite from the perils of the sca. This year, 
during one week-end of storm, 50 LIVES WERE SAVED. 


DURING 95 YEARS 
OVER 57,000 LIVES HAVE BEEN SAVED. 
All its work is done and its Life-Boats maintained by the 


FREE GIFTS OF THE BRITISH PEOPLE. 
WILL YOU HELP ITP 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 


Royal National Life- Boat Institution. 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C, 2. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Childre 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9, 
a1aees nen sateen ANNUALLY. 





“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


Made under Ideal Conditions. 


See the name “CADBURY” 


on every piece of Chocolate, 














CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S NEW BOOKS 


Just Published. Third Edition, Revised. D 
362 Pages. 292 Drawings and Plans. ise me 8vo, cloth, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUILDER 


A BOOK FOR "ae WHO OWNS APIECE OF LAND, 
- GORDON SAMSON. 
“An extremely PP das and stimulating book, thoroughly practical,” 
— Spectator, 


Just Published. Demy 8vo, cloth. 270 Pages. 10s. 6d. net 


MEDIAEVAL HERESY 
AND THE _ INQUISITION 


By A. 8. TURBERVILLE, M.C., M.A., B.Litt, 
Iecturer in History in the University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
“A very careful account involving prolonged research.” —Glasgow Herald, 











Demy 8vo, cloth. 230 Pages, Etched Frontispiece. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


By PHILIP ANTHONY BROWN, M.A., 
With an Introduction by Professor GILBERT MuRRay, 


“ A brilliant and learned study of the play of revolutionary forces and ideas jn 
England a century ago.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


8s. 6d. net, 


LONDON : 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why It Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” eta 
“‘ Everybody should read this book.’’—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —T'he Guardian. 

“ The prece he lays down for ~~ reservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Joun WHELDON 4 CO, have the ryt stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbera, 

LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Centthnetogient, Butoue 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Ga ening, &c., 2d, each, post free, 

38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, w.c, 2. 

Tclephone: Gerrard 1412, 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD anp SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.¢, 











Just Published, 1/- net, 


THE CREEDS AND CHRISTIANITY 


By LAMPADEPHOROS, 





Complete Catalogue free by post. 
LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE EPIC OF LONDON 
b 
ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


The life of the great City from its most dazzling he ights 
to its darkest and profoundest depths. Containing also 
LONDON IN THE YEAR 4000. 


W. and G. FOYLE, 12! Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


NEW CATALOGUE of an extraordinary variety of Books, 
all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. xg | 
reader will find someth’ interesting. Write for your copy to-day.—H. 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 ee Street, W.1. 


= —= = — 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


We. SPRIGGS & Co. ,Ltd., 238-241 TottenhamCourtRd.,Wt 


3s. 6d. net. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


REMARKABLE NEW METHOD 
OF LEARNING FRENCH 





It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “ gift of tongues.” Indeed, Disraeli, 
whose “ Life” is now being widely read and discussed, 
once said that we were “ noble barbarians, speaking no 
language but our own.’ This is not the view of the 
well-known Pelman Institute, which has just opened a 
special department for teaching Foreign Languages 
through the post by an entirely new and most interesting 


method. 

The view of the Institute can be given in the following 
words : 

“he British people live on an island. Therefore 
they have fewer opportunities of coming into contact 
with foreigners than are possessed by their Continental 
neighbours. But apart from this fact they can learn 
languages just as easily as can any other race. 

“ Anyone can learn foreign languages if taught on right 
lines. Given the right method, a foreign language can be 
acquired with surprising ease. But the right method is 
essential Many people have failed to learn—say— 
French after years of school tuition because they have 
been taught by wrong methods. Consequently their 
efforts have ended either in total failure or in very 
imperfect success.” 


A STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT 

The New Pelman method of learning languages by 
correspondence is one of the most remarkable educational 
achievements of the century, and, in the opinion of those 
who have examined and tested it, it is bound to affect 
profoundly the normal methods of teaching languages in 
this and other countries. 

The French Course, which is now ready, is fully 
described in a little book entitled “How to learn 
French,” a copy of which will be sent gratis and post free 
to any reader of the Spectator who writes for it to the 
address printed below. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman method 
is simplicity itself, and one of the most striking features 
of the Course is that it is written entirely in French. 
There is not an English word in :t. - And yet, even if you 
do not know French at all—even if you do not know the 
meaning of a single French word—you can study it with 
ease, and read the lessons without a mistake, and without 
“looking up ” any words in a French-English Dictionary. 
This sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true, as 
you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 





NO VOCABULARIES 

Another important fact about this new French Course 
is that it enables you to read, write and speak French 
without bothering your head with complex grammatical 
tules, or burdening your memory with the task of 
learning by heart long vocabularies of French words. 
And yet, when you have completed the Course, you will 
be able to read French books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak French accurately, grammatically and 
fluently, and without that hesitation which comes when 
French is acquired, as it usually, but wrongly, is, through 
the medium of English. 
_ The process of learning French by the Pelman method 
is an extremely fascinating one. The difficulty of 
teaching Pronunciation by correspondence has been 
overcome by an ingenious device, and so simple and 
effective is the whole method that it enables you to 
acquire a thorough, practical mastery of the French 
tongue in about one-third the time usually required. 
Write to-day for a free copy of “‘ How to Learn French ” 
to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Depart- 
We 46, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, 

\. I, 





Messrs. Longmans’ List. 


ie 


Fox-Hunting on the Lakeland Fells. 
By RICHARD CLAPHAM. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, Speaker of the House 
of Commons. : 
With 43 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
: a ee ; 

Children’s Dreams. 
By C. W. KIMMINS, M.A., D.Se. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A valuable contribution to child psychology and educational 
research.’’—The Times. 


International Law. 
A Treatise by PROFESSOR L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 
VOL. I. PEACE. Third Edition, edited by RONALD F. 
ROXBURGH, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Whewell Scholar 
in the University of Cambridge. 36s. net. 


A Constitution for the Socialist 


Commonwealth of Great Britain. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
_ 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“Worth consideration by all, and especially the middle 
classes.’’—J ustice. 








New Epit1on with a New Introduction. 


Industrial Democracy. 
A Study in Trade Unionism. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


8vo. 21s. net. 








The Ownership and Valuation of 
Mineral Property in the United 
Kingdom. 


By Sir RICHARD A. S. REDMAYNE, K.C.B., M.I.C.E., 
&e., and GILBERT STONE, B.A., LL.B. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


. e 
Economic Liberty. 
By HAROLD COX, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“In these times of industrial unrest no more valuable sum- 


mary of sound thought has appeared.” 
—Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly Review. 





The Relations of French and English 
Society, 1763-1793. 


By C. H. LOCKITT, M.A. B.Sc., 
Head-Master of Bungay School, East Suffolk. 


8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


F.R.Hist.S., 


The Dead and the Living, ond other 
Sermons. 
By the Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., Master of 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Sister Mary of St. Philip 
(Frances Mary Lescher), 1825-1904. 


By A SISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With an Intro- 
duction by His Grace the Archbishop of Liverpool. 
With 9 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 





Weeds of Farm Land. 
By WINIFRED E. BRENCHLEY, D.Sc., 
Botanist, Rothamsted Experimental Station. 
With 41 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


F.L.S., 


. . 

Applied Naval Architecture. 
By W. J. LOVETT, M.I.N.A., Vice-President of the 
Engineering and Scientific Association of Ireland. 

With Detailed Calculations, Tables, and Diagrams. 
8vo. 36s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St., New York. 
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DISCOVERY 


THE NEW MONTHLY POPULAR 
JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


If you wish to keep in touch with the progress 
of knowledge, to hear direct from the experts 
themselves of the latest and most interesting 

ditions to our store of learning, you must 

come a regular reader of “Discovery.” It is 
not for the specialist but for the general reader. 
All the articles are by authorities in touch with 
the latest developments in their own subjects, 
but they are written in good plain English, and 
emphasize the most interesting features of the 
discoveries with which they deal. 


DISCOVERY 


covers all the chief subjects in which investiga- 
tions are being actively pursued—both in science 
and the humanities. It has the support of many 

of the principal Learned Societies and Educa- 
tional Associations. Editor: Dr. A. S. Russell, 
M.C. Trustees: Sir J. J. aw O.M., P.R:S. ; i 
Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B., P.B “ALi Prof. A 
Seward, Sc.D., F.R.S.; and Prof. R 
Litt.D., F.B.A. 

THE OCTOBER NUMBER 

IS NOW READY. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


> 1 


| 6 








SAMPSON LOW 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S 
TREASURE aed 


By JEFFERY FARNOL, Author of “The Broad jj | 

way,” “ The Amateur Gentlemen,” “* The Money Moon,” ‘he, 

“That born romancer Mr, Farnol has done ‘the treasure 

business soundly.”’—T'he Graphic. 
“The work is one of absorbing interest, and will rank high j 

the estimation of the admirers of this favourite author,” ” 
—Financial News, 





HER LADYSHIP 
A MODERN ROMANCE 6s. net, 
By DYKE WILKINSON, Author of “A Wasted Life” 
- ‘Rough Roads,” with a Forew ord by Mr. JEFFERy Farnoz, 
“A good work and extremely interesting.” —London Opinion, 


THE VOICE OF THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By ALAN J. THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“If the war made some authors, peace is making more, and 
this book by Alan J. Thompson is a good ex ample.” 
—London Opinion, 


MARGARET BATEMAN 
By TOM BEVAN, Author of “The Uplanders,” “ Roag 
to Arcady,’’ “‘ Midsummer Magic,” &c. 7s. 6d. net, 
Thousands of Mr. Tom Bevan’s admirers will welcome this 
fine delineation of Gloucester character. 


JAMES BEVANWOOD, 
BARONET 7s. 6d. net, 


By H. ST. JOHN COOPER, Author of “ Sunny Ducrow,” 
“It is a beautiful story on a parallel with Hall Caine,” 
—Evening Standard. 


THE MAKE-BELIEVERS 
By “RITA” (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), 
** Diana of the Ephesians,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A very good ‘sas, 4 indeed, ending with a genuine charm and 
something more. aily Teles graph. 


Author of 





—— 


_LONDON anp EDINBUR GH. 





-METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 
MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES 
By Captain J. OTHO PAGET (*Q” of 
Crown 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 
By DANIEL SCOTT, Small pott 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ [The Little Guides. 

HOCKEY 

By ERIC GREEN. With 8 Illustrations. Feap. 4s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 

By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON, M.A., Principal, University 

College, Exeter. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
POULTRY-KEEPING 

By C. A. FLATT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA 

By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

8s. 6d. net. 
METEOROLOGY 

By R. G, K. LEMPFERT, M.A. 
A TOUR IN MONGOLIA 

By Mrs. BEATRIX BULSTRODE. Demy 8vo. 
ABOUT MANY THINGS 

By GRACE RHYS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A charming book of delicate fancy and rare thovght which will appeal strongly 
modern cultivated readers. 


the Field). 


5s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


16s. net. 





Messrs. Methuen are publishing this week a new novel entitled: 


INISHEENY 
By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Inisheeny is an Island off the west coast of Ireland. It was the scene of some 
curious and interesting adventures in which a young lady of great personal 
ettenction and cons and conside rable force of character play ed a le ading part. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS Crown Svo. 
VERENA IN THE MIDST . V. Lucas 
PENGARD AWAKE Raiph Straus 
THE LOST HORIZON George Colby Borley 
CALIBAN W. L. George 
UNCLE Les LEGACY. Dorothea Conyers 

LOVE Lady Troubridge 

David s 
H. C. Bailey 
Ethel Hueston 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
LEAVE IT TO DORIS 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 











Two Successes. 


A NOVEL OF REAL HUMOUR. 





Everyone is talking about and laughing over 


THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 


The Times.—** Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has hit upon 
a capital light comedy motif, and developed it 
with just the right touch ; indeed, it seems as if, 
when once he has started the ball rolling, it rolls 
on of itself.” 


British Weekly.— 
originality.” 


7s. 6d. net 


‘A work of very decided 
Daily Chronicle—‘ A clever comedy of char- 
acter, full of humour and satire.” 


Evening News.—‘‘ One of the most diverting of 
the autumn stories ; . a book of humour.” 





A Woman who “ did,” and Why. 
THE INVISIBLE SUN 


By BERTRAM MUNN. 
The Times.—“ A bright, 
narrative.” 
Sunday Times.—* A promising novel.” 


7s. Od. net. 


clean-cut, unflagging 





LEONARD PARSONS, LTD., 


Ig PORTUGAL STREET, Kincsway, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE BOOKS 


COLONEL 
REPINGTON’S 
DIARY 


42s. net. 





2 Vols. 


3rd Impression in the Press. 





ALLENBY’S 
FINAL TRIUMPH 


A sequel to “How Jerusalem was Won.” By W. T. 
MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. ‘ 
A 

‘A great story well told.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE 


Authorised Memorial Biography by Major-General Sir 
Cc. E. CALLWELL, K.O.B, Illustrated. 21s. net. 


“An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. Sir Charles Callwell 
fs particularly to be congratulated on the justice and candour with which he 
has written his book.’’—. Spectator. 











MACMILLAN’S LIST 


Piccadilly in Three Centuries. 
With some Account of Berkeley Square and The Haymarket. 
By ARTHUR IRWIN DASENT, author of “‘ The History 
of St. James’s Square,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
18s, net. 

“ The Daily Mail :—“ A delightful book, with very much 

in it that is quite new.” 


EDITH WHARTON. 

In Morocco. 

By EDITH WHARTON, Author of ‘‘ The House of Mirth,” 
&ec. Fully Illustrated. 8vo. 20s. net. 


Under the Turk in Constanti- 


nople: 

A Record of Sit John Finch’s Embassy, 1674-1681. By 
G. F. ABBOTT, Author of “Israel in Europe.” With 
Foreword by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. With Portraits. 
8vo. 18s. net. 











THE BLUE GUIDES. 
Belgium and the Western Front 


—British and American. 
Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
With 60 Maps and Plans. Feap 8vo. 15s. net. 
A practical Guide for visitors to Belgium and the War -Zone, 
with an article on the British Campaigns in the West by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice. 
A permanent Record and Reminder for all who have fought 
on the Western Front and for the friends of those who have 
fallen. 
A compact Book of Reference for Belgium and for the events 
and sites of the War. 





AN ENGLISH WIFE 
IN BERLIN 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 5th Imp. 19s. net. 








THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 3rd Printing. 2ls. net. 








FREE WILL AND DESTINY 
By ST. GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 65s. net. With 
an open letter on the Moral Education Congress and the 
League of Nations by Rt. Hon. Sir Freperick Portock, 


Bart. 











HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 
By HOWARD WARREN. 12s. net. 


“ This able and clearly written treatise. The work as a whole will be an 
excellent introduction for beginners in psychology.” —7'imes Literary Supplement. 


FROM NEWTON TO 
EINSTEIN 


A popular exposition of Relativity. By B. HARROW, 


2s. 6d. net. 
“A lucid little book really managing to impart a surprising intelligibility 
into the new doctrines.”"—T'imes Literary Supplement. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 


appendices by C. Sanrorp TERRY. 16s. net. 


“Very much more than a re-translation of an old work which was previously 
translated very imperfectly into English a hundred years ago. . . Though it 
bears the name of Forkel on the cover it contains material for a history of Bach 
criticism from the beginning of the 19th Century until the present day, and 
Incidentally suggests directions which future research may follow.””—Times 


Literary Supplement. 
NOVELS 

















SAUL, 

THE AMATEUR. 
MICHAEL FORTH. 
MARE NOSTRUM. 


By Corinne Lowe, 
By Charles Norris. 


By Mary Johnston. 
By Y. Blasco Ibanez. 





SALT. 


By Charles Norris. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd, Orange St. London W.C. 2. 


Among the Natives of the Loyalty 


Group. 
By E. HADFIELD. Illustrated. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator —‘‘ Mrs. Hadfield, the wife of a missionary 

stationed at Lifnua, has spent thirty years in the Loyalty Group 
of islands, and in this well-written book, illustrated with many 
photographs, she has set down muuch of the folk-lore and a 
series of folk-tales which she has heard from her old native 
friends.” 





HENRI BERGSON. 
Mind-Energy : Lectures and Essays. 
By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Pro- 
fessor H. WILDON CARR. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Unitorm Edition, 22 Vols, 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 Vols., printed on thin paper with gilt 
edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net per Vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 Vols.; blue cloth 3s. net each. 








HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Captives, 
A Novel in Four Parts. By HUGH WALPOLE, Author 
of “ The Secret City,’ ‘“‘ The Duchess of Wrexe,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph :—‘‘ Mr. Walpole tells this long and 
complicated story with almost infallible skill, and with a balanced 
and restrained deliberation which recalls the masterpieces of a 
more leisurely age than ours.” 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 


In the Mountains. A Novel. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Punch ;—‘ ‘ In the Mountains ’ is one of those pleasant books 
of which the best review would be a long string of quotations, 
and that is a very complimentary thing to say about any novel. 


The Stranger. | 
By ARTHUR BULLARD, Author of “ A Man’s World,” 
‘Comrade Yetta,” &c. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 








WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
Neighbours. Pcems. 

By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON, Author of “ Whin,” 

“Livelihood,” &c. Crown 8vo. 79. 6d. net. 


The Principles of the Phase 
Theory. 


Heterogeneous Equilibria between Salts and their Aqueous 
Solutions. By DOUGLAS A, CLIBBENS, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Inorganic and Physical Chemistry in the University of 
London, King’s College. Illustrated. 8vo. 25s. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS» 





ry 


On the Art of Reading 


Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1916-1918. 
Demy 8vo. 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, 
15s net. 


“ It is not necessary to tell readers that Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch writes charmingly, or that his book on reading is a refresh. 


ment and a stimulus. . - + _ ; 
ls on every page a fresh, infectious, boyish enthusiasm. 


Nothing less academic, in the forbidding sense of that word, ever came from a university. 
‘On the Art of Reading’ is a book for all.”"—The Manchester Guardian 


There 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden 


(with a Side Issue), 


By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. 


4 plans and a map. 


Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations, 


14s net. 


This story of a number of British officers who, with appliances that a miner would have scorned, dug a sixty-yard-long tunnel 


out of their prison cam 


should appeal to all who love a story of courage and adventure. Through this tunnel twenty-nine 
officers escaped in one night—ten of them for good, though the Camp Commandant prided himself on being the “ 


cutest ” gaoler 


In the Fatherland. The author of the book was Camp Adjutant at Holzminden at the time of the tunnel-digging, and was after. 
wards removed to Stralsund. The last chapter of the book describes how he made good his own escape to the Danish frontier 
via the Kiel Canal, an enterprise which won for him the award of the Military Cross. 





\ Study in Realism. By JoHN LaiRD, M.A., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

The author firmly believes that realism is a truly philosophical theory 
of knowledge, and that the realists’ point of view, literally interpreted 
and resolutely argued, may be sustained, consistently and without special 
leading, through the whole wide territory of the theory of knowledge. 
lis alm in this k is to give the reader a methodical survey of some of 
the chief problems in philosophical realism, 


Cambridge Essays on Adult Education. 
Edited by R. ST JOHN PARRY, Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

The objeet of this volume of essays, which is dedicated to the Master of 
jalliol, is to bring before the public some of the principal subjects which are 
dealt with in the very important report of the Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion (Cd, 321, 1919). The editor contributes an introduction, and the 
writers of the essays are Rev. D. H. 8. Cranage, A. E. Dobbs, Albert Mans- 
bridge, Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, Arthur Greenwood, Mrs liluws Davies, 
Miss Alice Thompson, W. G. Constable and Alfred Cobham. 


. 

Early Judaism, by L. £. BROWNE, M.A, Fellow 
of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 
14s net. 

The main purpose of this book {fs to inquire into the period when prophecy 
was dying out, and to consider how far the failure of Judaism was due to 
the religious and political principles which gained the upper hand at the 
very foundation of Judaism—4.e., tn the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. It 
is an historical study, and not directly concerned with the present day. 
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